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APPRAISING TEACHER PERSONNEL 


A Report of Activities of the American Council on Education’s 
Committee on Teacher Examinations and an Analysis of the 
Results of the Eighth Annual Teacher Examination Program 


Davip G. RYANS 


National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


To obtain the best possible teachers for the 
children of our communities is an intrinsic 
interest and an obligation of education. No 
professional responsibility is greater than 
that having to do with the selection of teacher 
personnel. 

If effective teachers can be identified and 
appointed—teachers who are skillful in guid- 
ing the learning process, who are sympathetic 
and understanding in their relationships with 
children and young people, who know how to 
motivate children, who recognize the impor- 
tance and means of developing desirable per- 
sonal behavior and social attitudes, who are 
intelligent, and who have a broad background 
of understanding with respect both to the 
subject matter they teach and to general cul- 
tural materials—the desirable outcomes of 
education are almost certain to be attained. 
On the other hand, an educational system 
may provide excellent resources in the form 
of buildings, equipment, textbooks, and 
“paper” curriculums, but if the teaching is of 
poor quality, the whole program will be in- 
effective and wasted. 

The importance to the teacher’s contribu- 
tion to the educative process probably has 
never been questioned. Leaders in teacher 
education, school administrators, and parents, 
alike, have been aware of differences among 
teachers and of differences in the quality of 
teaching. They have urged that teachers be 
carefully chosen so only the better ones are 
. Permitted to assume responsibilities as the 
counselors and leaders of children. It also has 
been recognized and pointed out that the 
teacher selective process should be a continu- 


ous one, beginning as early as possible in stu- 
dent life and continuing through teacher 
training and on into the employment period. 
This important viewpoint assumes that at 
each succeeding level the proportion of good 
teachers will be higher and that of poor 
teachers correspondingly less. At time of 
graduation from college, for example, a major 
share of the poorer teaching prospects should 
have been eliminated. Following selection for 
first appointment, the number of teachers of 
“doubtful” ability should have diminished 
still further; and after completion of the pro- 
bationary period, only the really effective 
teachers should remain. 


These important and fundamental view- 
points regarding teacher selection are not new 
to educational thinking. Lip-service often has 
been accorded them. And serious efforts have 
been exerted in some few instances to put into 
practice the basic principles of teacher selec- 
tion. 


Too often, however, the practical difficulties 
have proved all but prohibitive of serious and 
effective teacher selection. Inadequate salaries 
have introduced a dilemma for the adminis- 
trator, particularly in smaller communities, 
discouraging attempts at rigorous selection. 
In other situations, local pressures (pressures 
which frequently appeared to operate to pro- 
mote the interests of incompetent applicants 
in preference to those who were worthy of 
consideration) have directed the employment 
of teachers. Again, the need for military per- 
sonnel during World War II depleted the col- 
lege and university classes, interfering with 
normal teacher production and contributing 
to a general teacher shortage. 
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As a result, there are evidences that teacher 
selection has been operating at a low level. 
Authorities have pointed out that shockingly 
large numbers of incompetent teachers are 
employed in the public schools of the United 
States. Many of these can not meet certifica- 
tion requirements; many others, although 
able to qualify from the standpoint of mini- 
mum standards, are incapable, because of 
limitations of personality, intellect, or inter- 
est, of assuming responsible pupil guidance 
and leadership. 

It is promising, however, to note the serious 
renewed interest in teacher selection that has 
been developing during recent months. Vari- 
ous national and regional educational organ- 
izations have reiterated the importance of 
obtaining the best possible teachers, and have 
called attention to the urgent need for higher 
standards for teachers and for improved 
teacher selection. In a statement formulated 
by its Planning Committee, and adopted by 
members of the American Association of 
School Administrators in attendance at 
Atlantic City, due cognizance was taken of 
the fact that a major objective of present-day 
education must be “the recruitment . . . of 
outstanding individuals as teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other professional workers 

m1 


Similarly, the Sub-Committee on Teacher 
Personnel of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has urged 
that in order to maintain recently achieved 
advances in professional status: (1) attempts 
be made to anticipate the needs in teaching 
areas and to control the number of teachers 
produced; (2) only the most highly superior 
individuals be encouraged to complete their 
preparation for teacher certification; and (3) 
standards both quantitative and qualitative, 
be increased to assure a uniformly high qual- 
ity of instructional services.” 

It is hoped that such pronouncements will 
firmly impress upon educators at all the levels 
the necessity of selecting really able teacher 
personnel; that the recognition of this need 
will bear heavily enough upon the profes- 
sional consciousness, and conscience, of indi- 
viduals responsible for teacher training and 
teacher employment to outweigh the influ- 


1 American Association of School Administrators, The Plat- 
form (Washington: National Education oe 1947). 
a Central Association of Col 
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ences that often have prevailed to mitigate 
efforts to provide completely capable and 
adequate teachers for the children of our 
schools. 

There is, of course, no effortless or easy 
solution to the problem of teacher selection. 
Such an important responsibility is neces- 
sarily demanding of time, energy, and re- 
sources, regardless of the level at which it is 
practiced. Good teachers can not be identified 
blindly from records, intuitively from inter- 
views, or automatically by tests or examina- 
tions. With the future of hundreds of children 
depending upon it, teacher selection must be 
undertaken seriously and with painstaking 
care. Every possible consideration must be 
taken into account.® 

And implied throughout the selection 
process is a basic dependence upon adequate 
teacher appraisal. The appraisal of teacher 
personnel, at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels of teacher training, at time of employ- 
ment, upon completion of the probationary 
period, and subsequently for promotion pur- 
poses, is an integral part of teacher selection. 
While the actual “choice” of a teacher, or of 
a student who will prepare to teach, must 
always be a responsibility of the individual 
school system or teacher training institution 
and must be essentially an evaluative judg- 
ment, it is important that such evaluation be 
based upon information that is the most valid 
and reliable obtainable. Adequate teacher 
appraisal is a sine qua non of effective teacher 
selection. 

The appraisal of teacher personnel, and the 
use of teacher appraisals in teacher selection, 
have been major concerns of the American 
Council on Education. This report has been 
prepared to summarize the recent efforts of 
the American Council on Education and its 
National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions in the interest of improved appraisal of 
teacher personnel. 


In responsible teacher selection consists of four 
(i) Gling want qualities of the individual 


major steps 
(abilities, i "interests, lity characteristics, etc.) will be 
alana valid ae about these 
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SCOPE OF THE COMMITTEE’S 
ACTIVITIES 


For a number of years the American Coun- 
cil on Education has taken an active part in 
the encouragement of research and practices 
that contribute to the identification of good 
teaching. In 1939 the Council’s National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations was 
appointed with this problem in mind and with 
the immediate purpose of making available to 
school systems and colleges an examining 
service which would provide for the compar- 
able measurement of certain abilities and 
knowledges of prospective teachers. Since its 
inception the Committee has administered an 
annual testing program on a nationwide basis 
and has undertaken to provide various serv- 
ices to the schools and colleges of the United 
States. 

The activities of the National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations during the period 
of this report (the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947) fall into two related categories: 

(1) Those having to do with the study of, 
and dissemination of information relating to, 
various problems and aspects of teacher selec- 
tion; and 

(2) Continuation of the Teacher Examina- 
tion project, embracing the construction, ad- 
ministration, and scoring of a battery of 
objective tests, and reporting of the examina- 
tion results. 

These activities will be reviewed in the 
following discussion. 


TEACHER SELECTION ACTIVITIES 


1. SERVICES PROVIDED 


In keeping with the Committee’s intent of 
encouraging attention to the important prob- 
lem of teacher selection, extended efforts have 
been made to be of practical assistance wher- 
ever possible to the school systems and col- 
leges of the United States. These services 
have taken several forms. 

An advisory service—In response to in- 
creasing numbers of requests for information 
regarding the appraisal of teacher qualities 
and procedures that might be of assistance in 
the selection of teacher personnel, the Na- 
tional Committee on Teacher Examinations 
has endeavored to maintain an advisory serv- 
ice and to offer suggestions relating to teacher 
selection. The staff has made a serious effort 
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to keep informed on practices and techniques 
that might be useful. Considered attention 
has been given each inquiry received and an 
effort has been made to offer impartial assist- 
ance regarding available teacher selection pro- 
cedures that may be applicable to particular 
situations. 

The Selection of Teachers—In order to 
provide a medium of exchange for sugges- 
tions, practices, and research in the areas of 
teacher appraisal and teacher selection, the 
publication of a Bulletin under the title, The 
Selection of Teachers, was begun during the 
latter part of 1946. Four numbers of this 
Bulletin, carrying announcements, summary 
reports, notes, and suggestions, were distrib- 
uted to school systems and colleges during 
the year. 

Teacher Selection Papers and Reports —A 
Teacher Selection Papers and Reports series 
has been inaugurated by the Committee to 
make available more complete statements and 
discussions of the problems of teacher selec- 
tion. Paper No. 6 in this series, Notes on the 
Selection of Classroom Teachers: The Inter- 
view, analyzed, summarily, the essentials of 
the interview in teacher selection and listed 
suggestions of a practical nature for the im- 
provement of the selection interview. Paper 
No. 11, Comparing the Qualifications of 
Teachers, suggested methods of preparing 
“profiles” of teacher personnel to facilitate 
comparisons and evaluation. 

Teacher selection conference——A regional 
conference on teacher selection was held by 
the National Committee on Teacher Exami- 
nations in Columbia, South Carolina on 
November 15-16, 1946. Invited representa- 
tives of southern public school systems, State 
Departments of Education, and institutions 
of higher learning participated in the confer- 
ence which included round-table discussion 
of such questions as: What factors should be 
considered in selecting students for teacher 
training? What factors should be considered 
for selecting teacher personnel for employ- 
ment? What procedures can be recommended 
for improving the selection of teacher per- 
sonnel? 


2. RESEARCH ON TEACHER SELECTION 


Research on teacher interests —Research 
was begun by the Committee during the fiscal 
year in the area of teacher interests. This 
study was undertaken in an effort to better 
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understand the nature of the interests and 
preferences characteristic of teachers of pro- 
fessional promise. A preference inventory con- 
sisting of slightly over 200 items was pub- 
lished in experimental form and was admin- 
istered to several hundred experienced teach- 
ers and also to a number of teachers in train- 
ing. A partial analysis of the results has been 
made. Further analyses, with additional cri- 
teria, are now in progress. 


Questionnaire on teacher selection—A 
questionnaire study having to do with the 
procedures employed in teacher selection in 
cities of four different population classes, and 
procedures recommended by teachers colleges, 
was conducted in the hope that many school 
systems and teacher training institutions 
would have studied the problem and that 
they might have developed efficacious means 
of judging and evaluating the abilities of 
teachers. In passing along such information, 
and so in encouraging the exchange of ex- 
periences and research, it was believed that 
the way might be opened to more widespread 
improvement of the teacher selection process. 


Study of the responses to the questionnaire 
failed to reveal any new important practices 
or procedures, In many instances tradition- 
ally unreliable methods were being employed. 
Some few educators, on the other hand, 
seemed to be making serious efforts to set up 
procedures that would enable them to make 
choices of teachers on sounder bases. The 
general conclusion reached by the study was 
that relatively little progress was being made 
in the area of teacher selection, and that there 
was much to be accomplished if education 
were to become truly professional. 


Criterion study of teaching —Preliminary 
plans were made during the year for a major 
research project directed at the important 
matter of determining the characteristics that 
distinguish between “good” and “poor” 
teachers. Although “goodness of teaching” 
undoubtedly varies with the same teacher de- 
pending upon such factors as administrative 
relationships, the community, and the pupils 
themselves, there seems to be good reason to 
believe that carefully planned and conducted 
research might bring to light certain common 
elements that contribute to success or failure 
in teaching. It is hoped that facilities may be 
made available to undertake this study within 
the coming fiscal year. 
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EXAMINATION SERVICES* 
1. THE TEACHER EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The National Teacher Examinations con- 
sist of a battery of tests measuring the in- 
tellectual background and the cultural and 
professional knowledge of teachers. The 
Teacher Examination program is conducted 
annually by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The examinations are prepared and 
administered through the Council’s National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations. 

Sponsorship of the Teacher Examination 
project was undertaken by the American 
Council on Education in 1939 after extended 
consultation with groups of professional edu- 
cators concerned with the problem of teacher 
selection. It was the belief of these groups 
that a crucial need existed for an examination 
service which would avoid the costly duplica- 
tion and uncertainties of locally assembled 
examinations for teacher candidates, and 
which would yield valid and reliable measures 
providing comparability of results from year 
to year and from one school system or college 
to another. Such an examination service 
promised to contribute significantly to pro- 
fessional education by assisting superintend- 
ents in the selection of new teachers and by 
making available to prospective teachers and 
institutions preparing teachers, comparable 
objective measurements of knowledge and 
ability. 

Although the interests of the Committee in- 
cluded the whole problem of improving the 
selection of teachers, its initial efforts were 
confined to the preparation of the best pos- 
sible battery of teacher tests. It should be 
pointed out that the educators who inau- 
gurated this project were well-aware that no 
battery of tests would make possible a com- 
pletely objective evaluation of all factors im- 
portant in teacher selection. The immediate 
purpose of the Committee was, then, to assist 
in ome phase of the process of selecting 
teachers—that of providing comparable ex- 
aminations of intelligence, cultural back- 
ground, awareness of current social problems, 
professional educational information, and 
mastery of academic subjects that the candi- 
dates aspired to teach. Examinations in these 


“The National Committee on 2 Examinations and 
staff wish to acknowledge the cooperation of many 
individuals in colleges and gebiie ches school systems who assisted 

in the preparation and administration of the 1947 —- 
Teacher Examinations. Through the active support the 
many persons interested in the project, yf--y* 
tinued improvement and advancement will be realized. 
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fields constitute an indispensible element in a 
good teacher-selection program, and should 
be used along with other equally indispensible 
elements contributing to the identification of 
good teaching. 

1947 marked the eighth year in which the 
Teacher Examinations were provided, the 
first edition of the Teacher Examinations 
having been administered in March, 1940. 

Use of the national teacher examinations.® 
—The National Teacher Examinations are 
used both in school systems and in colleges 
and universities as a means of appraising cer- 
tain of the qualifications of teachers. 

At this point it should be noted that the 
National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions continuously endeavors to emphasize the 
fact that it is opposed to the use of examina- 
tion results as the sole basis of teacher selec- 
tion. Records of experience and academic 
background, ratings on various aspects of 
personality, etc. should be considered in addi- 
tion to the National Teacher Examination 
record in the evaluation of a prospective 
teacher’s qualifications. 

The National Teacher Examinations are 
used in school systems primarily as an aid to 
selection at time of employment. Superin- 
tendents and Boards of Education in many 
communities require teaching applicants to 
present Teacher Examination records along 
with other credentials as testimony of their 
qualifications. 

The Teacher Examinations also are ad- 
ministered in connection with teacher educa- 
tion programs both at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. The examination report pro- 
file is used as a basis for student guidance and 
self-study of strengths and weaknesses in 
areas measured by tests. In a growing num- 
ber of institutions the Teacher Examination 
battery is used as a comprehensive examina- 
tion for undergraduates and as a qualifying 
examination for graduate students. 

Construction of the 1947 examinations.— 
Completely new test materials are prepared 
for each annual administration of the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations.* In preparing 


® Ryans, David G. Use of the — Teacher Examina- 
tions in School S Systems (New York: National Committee on 


—_ be National 
ot 0 N Teacher Examinations in Colleges 
and U; a York: National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, 1! 
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the 1947 Teacher Examinations, every effort 
was made to assure the representativeness of 
viewpoints and the up-to-dateness of mate- 
rials that were included. The Committee 
gratefully acknowledges the contributions of 
the following educators who prepared, in their 
original form, a major portion of the items 
used in the 1947 Teacher Examination 
battery: 

Dr. Esther Swenson, University of Chicago 

Dr. Guy Bond, University of Minnesota 

Dr. Lucien B. Kinney, Stanford University 

Dr. E. D. Carstater, Bureau of Naval Per- 

sonnel 
Dr. Elizabeth Fuller, University of Minne- 


sota 

Dr. Arnold Schneider, St. Cloud State 
Teachers College 

Dr. Frank Finch, University of Illinois 

Dr. A. Eason Monroe, Pennsylvania State 


College 

Dr. Ruth Cruikshank (formerly Psycholog- 
ical Corporation) 

Dr. Dale B. Harris, University of Minne- 
sota 

Dr. Paul Kambly, University of Oregon 

Dr. Herbert F. Spitzer, University of Iowa 

Dr. William Micheels, University of Min- 
nesota 

Dr. Harry Berg, University of New Hamp- 
shire 

Dr. Warren Findley, University of the Air 
(formerly New York State Department 
of Education) 

Dr. Rudolf Schaeffer, Cornell University 

Dr. Harold King, Culver Military Academy 

Dr. M. F. Carpenter, University of Iowa 

Dr. Clara Stratemeyer, University of Cin- 
cinnati 

Mrs. Miriam Bryan (formerly Hasting-on- 
Hudson Public Schools) 

Dr. Paula Vailant, Julliard School of Music 

Dr. Wallace Taylor, Albany New York 
State College for Teachers 

Dr. John Haefner, University of Iowa 

Dr. Howard Anderson, U. S. Office of 
Education 


The methods employed in the preparation 
of the 1947 Teacher Examinations followed 
those used regularly during previous years of 
the program. Briefly, the procedures involved: 
(a) development of outlines and specifications 
of examination units in cooperation with 
authorities in the field; (b) preparation of 
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test items in accordance with the agreed-upon 
specifications and outlines; (c) editing of the 
originally prepared test items; (d) ¢ry-out 
administration of the test items to determine 
their difficulty and to detect those that might 
be weak or ambiguous; (e) selection and re- 
vision of suitable items for the tentative final 
forms of the examinations; (f) criticism and 
assistance in editing the tentative final form 
by authorities in teacher education, heads of 
departments, supervisors of teaching, and 
others; and (g) preparation of the final form 
of the examinations based upon the criticisms 
and suggestions received. 

As noted in (f) above, the examination 
materials were extensively reviewed and criti- 
cized both with respect to the test outline and 
the items, or questions, making up the tests. 
Over 150 critics examined the tentative final 
forms of the tests and made suggestions re- 
garding their difficulty level, wording of the 
items, etc. 

Throughout the construction of the tests, 
a principal aim was to emphasize the appili- 
cation of knowledge rather than highly spe- 
cific factual information.’ 

Areas sampled by the examinations—The 
Teacher Examinations are wide in scope, pro- 
viding measures of information in four dif- 
ferent professional areas, of non-verbal and 
verbal abilities, of basic English skills, and of 
general cultural knowledge in three areas. 
As a result of the breadth of the examination 
materials each individual has an opportunity 
to demonstrate the pattern of his abilities and 
knowledge. 

The Common Examination battery is taken 
by teachers of all levels and subject-matters. 
The Optional Examinations taken by a par- 
ticular examinee vary with the subject- 
matter area in which the individual is pre- 
pared to teach. 

The following examinations were available 
for the February 8-15, 1947 administration 
of the Teacher Examinations. 


Common Examinations, which are recom- 
mended for all candidates on the theory 
that admission to the profession in any 
capacity should be restricted to those hav- 
ing a certain minimum of intelligence, cul- 
ture, and professional preparation. 


7 Ryans, David G. Notes om Test Construction: A Manual 
of Busic Principles to be Observed in Preparing Test Mate- 
dF ‘or the National Teacher Examinations (New York: Na- 

Committee on Teacher Examinations, 1946). 
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Mental Abilities and Basic Skills 
Non-Verbal Reasoning 
Verbal Comprehension 
English Expression 

General Culture 
History, Literature, Fine Arts 
Science and Mathematics 
Contemporary Affairs 


Professional Information 
Education and Social Policy 
Child Development and Educational 


Psychology 

Guidance and Individual and Group 
Analysis 

General Principles and Methods of 
Teaching 


Optional Examinations, (which are ex- 
aminations to show mastery of the subject 
matter to be taught). 


Education in the Elementary School 
English Language and Literature 
Social Studies 

Mathematics 

Biological Sciences 

Physical Sciences 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Latin 

Commercial Education 
Industrial Education 


Participation in the February 1947 pro- 
gram, ~The 1947 National Teacher Exami- 
nations were administered in 91 official exam- 
ining centers on February 8 and February 15. 
These administration centers were conducted 
in cooperation with (1) school systems, and 
(2) colleges and universities engaged i 
teacher education. 

In all, 391 school systems and colleges (in 
addition to schools and colleges in South 
Carolina, where the use of the Examinations 
is statewide) cooperated in the 1947 pro- 
gram.* 

A total of 8,476 candidates applied to take 
the 1947 Teacher Examinations at the Feb- 
ruary administration of the tests.° 


* Lists of cooperating school systems and colleges are pub- 
lished for the Ccaventenee of candidates who take the exam- 
inations. 

®The candidates included persons who were taking the 
Teacher Examinations as one of the requirements of their 
application for appointment in a system, students of 
education in colleges and universities, and teachers who were 
applying to the South Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion for certification. 
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Administration, scoring and reporting — 
The 1947 National Teacher Examinations 
were administered in all regular centers on 
the same dates, February 8 and February 15. 
Administration of the tests was carried out 
under the direct supervision of a Local Ex- 
aminer, acting as a representative of the 
National Committee. Uniform conditions of 
administration were maintained in all centers. 

Following administration of the Examina- 
tions, all materials were returned to the cen- 
tral offices of the Committee for classification 
and scoring. Each answer sheet was scored by 
use of the International Test Scoring Ma- 
chine. The results were checked by an inde- 
pendent scoring procedure. 

The original score, or raw score, on each 
test was the number of correct answers minus 
Y% the number of incorrect answers. This is 
the usual correction for guessing when five 
choice items are employed. 

In order that the Examination results 
might be readily comparable and that ade- 
quate interpretation be facilitated, all raw 
scores on the tests were converted into Scaled 
Scores. The Scaled Scores provided a common 
basis for the test results. Following conversion 
from raw score to Scaled Score, a given score 
on any test was similar in meaning to a cor- 
responding score on any other test of the 
battery. 

It also should be pointed out that the 1947 
test results were equated with results of 
earlier editions of the Examinations so that 
the Scaled Scores on the 1947 Examinations 
were comparable with those of any other year. 

The Scaled Scores obtained by candidates 
on the various tests of the battery were re- 
corded and individual results were mailed to 
each participant during the last week of 
March. Transcripts of the examination rec- 
ords of candidates were also sent, at the 
candidate’s request, to superintendents of 
schools and to college officials. 

Each candidate’s Scaled Scores were re- 
ported on a special prepared card, facsimilies 
of which are reproduced on following page. 
The Scaled Scores attained were punched into 
the report card, which had previously been 
signed by the candidate for identification 
purposes. 

Figure 1 represents the front side of the 
Report Card as it appeared after the exami- 
nation scores had been recorded. The candi- 
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date’s score on each of the tests was printed 
in the appropriate space along the upper edge 
of the card. 

Figure 2 shows the reverse side of the same 
candidate’s Report Card. Here the punched 
holes, corresponding to the tens digit of the 
candidate’s Scaled Scores on the tests, are 
reproduced in columns representing each test. 
The pattern of punched holes of the several 
tests provide a profile of the candidate’s 
attainment on the Teacher Examinations. 


2. ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


The usefulness of examination results such 
as those of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions depends to a large extent upon the avail- 
ability of data making possible comparisons 
of the scores of a given individual with those 
of various groups of examinees. The greater 
the number of such comparisons that may be 
made, the better an individual may be identi- 
fied with respect to the abilities tested. 

With this in mind, the scores of candidates 
taking the 1947 National Teacher Examina- 
tions, have been classified and analyzed with 
respect to a number of factors that seemed 
pertinent. It is recommended that the tables 
provided in this section, and those appearing 
in Appendix A, be seriously studied in 
attempting to evaluate the Teacher Examina- 
tion scores of any candidate. 

Particular attention is called to the sepa- 
rate analyses that have been made for stu- 
dents and for experienced teachers. As the 
numbers of candidates in each of these cate- 
gories have increased the desirability of such 
a breakdown has become apparent. Although 
students and experienced teachers differ rela- 
tively little on some tests of the battery, 
fairly consistent differences are found with 
respect to others. For example, experienced 
teachers as a group attain somewhat higher 
scores on the Verbal Comprehension test 
(reading and vocabulary materials), whereas 
in Non-Verbal Reasoning the scores of the 
student group are rather definitely superior. 
Again, considering the Optional Examina- 
tions (tests covering the subject-matter to be 
taught), there is a tendency for the scores of 
experienced teachers of secondary school 
subjects to excel those of the students who 
are preparing to teach in these areas; but 
with regard to elementary school materials, 
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Fig. 1. 1947 Teacher Examination Report Card. 
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Fig. 2. 1947 Teacher Examination Report Card. 
(Back Side) 


the scores of students exceed those of the ex- 
perienced teacher group.”* 

Therefore, although percentile norms are 
provided in Appendix A for ail candidates 
(exclusive of those participating in statewide 
programs) taking the 1947 Teacher Exami- 
nations, separate tables are presented in 
several instances for (1) students and (2) 


to e . 
from differential “mortality” after ai of the 
respective curriculums, etc.). These ities be dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 


teachers with one or more years of regular 
teaching experience.“ 
Percentile norms.—Complete tables show- 


are provided in Appendix A. Table XI gives 
the percentile equivalents of Scaled Scores on 
™ Separate item analyses are also made of the examination 


results of the simdent group and the experienced The 
chun ane Out lee (ene Agpentia, B tor cumple 
thor- 


differences 
items), but it has been felt that this was a desirable 
dure in order that the functioning of the tests be as 
oughly understood as possible and they be adapted to the 
groups taking them. 
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the several tests of the Common Examination 
battery. Table XII shows the percentile 
equivalents of Scaled Scores for the tests 
known as Optional Examinations (tests cov- 
ering subject-matter to be taught). The per- 
centile equivalents of “Total Common Exam- 
ination” scores (added scores of the ten tests 
comprising the Common Examination bat- 
tery) are given in Table XIII. 

Average scores on the 1947 National 
Teacher Examinations Scaled Score aver- 
ages and standard deviations for the 1947 
National Teacher Examinations are given in 
Tables I, II, and III. Table I shows the 
means and standard deviation for the total 
sample of 3,426 candidates employed in this 
analysis of the results. This sample includes 
students, experienced teachers, and individ- 
uals who have completed their basic educa- 
tion but have not been employed as teachers. 

In Table II are shown the means and 
standard deviation for the Teacher Examina- 
tion candidates who have had ome or more 
full years of regular teaching experience. 

Table III gives the means and standard 
deviation of students (graduating seniors) 
taking the 1947 Teacher Examinations. 

As has already been pointed out, there is a 
tendency for the student group to show higher 
averages on most of the tests of the Common 
Examination battery (Verbal Comprehension 
being the exception). On the Optional Exam- 
inations, the experienced teacher group usu- 
ally is superior so far as secondary school sub- 
jects are concerned, although there is a dis- 
tinct reversal in the case of the Education in 
the Elementary School examination. The 
most likely explanation of these differences 
seems to be in terms of the factors affecting 
the selection of the two groups following grad- 
uation, although it is also very possible that 
“use” and “misuse” of materials covered by 
the various tests might be an important con- 
tributing factor. 

The most startling of these differences is, 
of course, that which exists with respect to 
the examination, “Education in the Elemen- 
tary School,” which is taken by teachers of 
grades one through eight. One optimistic in- 
terpretation of the data is that the elementary 
school teachers now completing their educa- 
tion are superior, with regard to the abilities 
and knowledges measured, to those who com- 
pleted their training earlier and are now mem- 
bers of the “experienced” group. It does not 
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seem likely, however, that this can entirely 
account for the difference. Other suggested 
explanations are: (1) that, in practice, less 
use is made by elementary teachers of mate- 
rials covered by the Education in the Ele- 
mentary School examinations as compared 
with the use by secondary school teachers of 
the materials covered by the examinations of 
the secondary field; and (2) that a larger 
portion of the better informed secondary 
teachers remain in the teaching profession 
than is true of the elementary teaching group 
(i.e., that a lower selection of persons who 
proposed to be elementary teachers actually 
became teachers and continued to teach). 

Annual variations in Teacher Examination 
score.—Since the Teacher Examinations are 
reported in terms of Scaled Scores which have 
been statistically equated so that the results 
of any annual edition are comparable with 
those of any other edition, it is possible to 
observe variations from year to year in the 
samples of candidates tested. The averages 
and standard deviations for the “Common 
Examination Total” score over an eight-year 
period, 1940-1947, are shown in Table IV. 

Although the differences between the an- 
nual averages are not large (the largest dif- 
ference between the 1940 and the 1944 re- 
sults, amounting only to approximately one- 
third of a standard deviation), there does 
appear to have been a tendency for the sam- 
ples to deteriorate somewhat during the years 
when the effects of military demands reflected 
upon teacher education and teacher recruit- 
ing. If the 1947 results are to be taken as an 
indication of a trend, it would appear that 
some recovery has been made and that the 
average might be expected to continue to rise 
again. 

The samples did not differ greatly in vari- 
ability during the first five years of the ad- 
ministration of the Teacher Examinations, 
but the standard deviations for 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 indicate greater homogeneity dur- 
ing the more recent phases of the program. 

Length of experience and National Teacher 
Examination scores—That the effects of ex- 
perience play an important part in contribut- 
ing to changes in one’s attitudes, interests, 
and general behavior is well-known. The ex- 
tent to which amount of classroom experience 
might be reflected in the examination scores 
of teachers, therefore, has been of interest. 
Each year the results of the Teacher Exam- 
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TABLE IV 


AVERAGES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FoR “COMMON EXAMINATION TOTAL” SCORE 
Fork THE ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL TEACHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 1940-1947 


1940 1941 1942 
Bis cotencendanemed 626.4 615.8 616.5 
| Se ae 93.2 91.5 94.5 


inations have been studied from the stand- 
point of length of regular teaching experience, 
and, invariably, remarkedly small differences 
in the overall pattern have been found to 
exist. This same trend is shown in the results 
of candidates taking the 1947 Teacher Exam- 
inations. Although there are differences with 
respect to the scores of certain tests of the 
battery, the average “Common Examination 
Total” score varies relatively littie as groups 
of graduating students and teachers of various 
amounts of experience were considered. The 
data are shown in Table V. 

Scores on the Professional Information 
tests also show little consistent change with 
experience, except in the case of the test cov- 
ering General Principles and Methods of 
Teaching. It probably is appropriate, and to 
be expected, that scores on this test would 
show a tendency to increase with experience 
in educational situations. 

The mental abilities and basic skills of 
teachers taking the Teacher Examinations do 
appear to vary with length of classroom ex- 
perience. The Verbal Comprehension scores 
reveal a trend toward increase with varying 
amounts of experience. Since the educative 
process is predominantly a matter of the 
transmission of knowledge and ideas, and 
since the medium is so largely verbal (text- 
books, discussions, etc.), this would seem a 
reasonable finding. 

The most pronounced decrease in score 
with amount of experience is noted in the 
case of the Non-Verbal Reasoning materials. 
This probably is a case in converse to that of 
Verbal Comprehension; it seems likely this 
might be a reflection of a relative disuse of 
such processes by a majority of teachers as 
they grow older. Ability with respect to the 
basic skills involved in the “mechanics and 
effectiveness of expression” also shows some 
decline with experience as indicated by the 
changes in scores on the English Expression 
test. 

Among the areas of general educational 
background, or general culture, the groups of 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
606. 5 591.8 597.1 592.3 607.2 
92.2 96.5 87.8 88.9 83.8 


varying amounts of experience show little con- 
sistent change with respect to history, litera- 
ture, and fine arts, or contemporary affairs. 
In science and mathematics, however, there 
seems to be some tendency toward an increase 
with years of experience. 

In considering Table V, as well as the other 
tables presented in this report, it is important 
to note that selective factors undoubtedly are 
operating; that while the data apply to per- 
sons taking the National Teacher Examina- 
tions, conclusions with respect to teachers in 
general should not be drawn in the absence 
of additional collaborative evidence. 

In the present instance, for example, it 
seems quite possible that among teachers with 
extended experience those who were less- 
informed and less professionally interested 
probably would not voluntarily submit to 
competitive examinations such as the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations. 

Educational level and examination scores. 
—Table VI shows the average Scaled Scores 
on tests of the Common Examination battery 
of the 1947 National Teacher Examination 
candidates classified according to the highest 
degree held at the time they took the tests. 

In general the results follow the expected 
pattern and are very similar to those obtained 
during the seven preceding years of the 
Teacher Examination program. 

The highest group averages shown in Table 
VI are for those candidates who have had the 
doctorate conferred upon them. Since only 
four candidates had attained this educational 
level, the results obviously are not reliable. 
It should be noted, however, that this trend 
is supported by similar studies of the previous 
editions of the Teacher Examinations. 

With respect to Common Examination 
Total, the average score of the four candi- 
dates who hold the doctorate is at approxi- 
mately the goth percentile of the 1947 norms; 
that of Master’s degree holders at approxi- 
mately the 7oth percentile; that of holders of 
the Bachelor’s degree at the 43rd percentile; 
and that of students just completing teacher 
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training at the soth percentile. Although the 
percentile equivalents vary slightly, the same 
trend applies to the results of the Professional 
Information tests and, in general, to the tests 
measuring background knowledge in the 
several areas of General Culture. 

With respect to scores on the English Ex- 
pression test, the differences between the 
groups are quite small. In Non-Verbal Rea- 
soning there actually is a slight decrease in 
score with advance in educational level. 

The greatest amount of change with edu- 
cational level occurs with regard to the test 
measuring verbal comprehension. 

The apparent tendency for candidates with 
the Bachelor’s degree to attain somewhat 
lower scores than graduating seniors is of in- 
terest. Although the differences are small, the 
finding holds for eight of the ten tests (the 
exceptions being Verbal Comprehension and 
Contemporary Affairs) and the results are 
supported by data from similar breakdowns 
of results during previous years. Whether this 
is a result of selective factors existing with 
regard to the experienced teachers who apply 
to take the Teacher Examinations, of superior 
ability on the part of individuals now com- 
pleting their professional training, or of other 
influences, is impossible to determine. 

Examination results classified by teaching 
level and sex.—Tables VII and VIII show the 
National Teacher Examination scores of (1) 
experienced teachers and (2) students clas- 
sified according to preferred teaching level 
and to sex. 

In general, the examination scores of sec- 
ondary school teachers are somewhat superior 
to those of elementary teachers; and the 
scores of men are superior to the scores 
attained by women candidates. 

On the test designed to measure general 
educational background in science and mathe- 
matics (General Culture, Part II), on the 
Contemporary Affairs test, and on the test of 
non-verbal reasoning ability, the average 
scores attained by the men are distinctly 
superior to those of women. The scores of the 
men also exceed those of women candidates 
on the Guidance and Measurement test (Pro- 
fessional Information, Part III). 

However, with respect to the skills meas- 
ured by the English Expression test, the re- 
verse is true; with one exception (the group 
of experienced elementary teachers) the 
women candidates attain higher average 
scores than the men. There also is a tendency 
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for the scores of the women to exceed those 
of men on the test of Child Development and 
Educational Psychology (Professional Infor- 
mation, Part II). 

Sex differences in score on the 1947 
Teacher Examinations are much less pro- 
nounced with respect to students than is the 
case with experienced teachers. 

Within the experienced teacher group, the 
Ig men engaged in elementary school work 
attained the highest average scores on the 
Examinations. The average scores of this 
group exceeded those of either men or women 
in the other groups. At the same time, the 
women elementary teachers in the experienced 
group showed the lowest test performance of 
any of the groups studied. 

Teaching preference and National Teacher 
Examination score—A variety of selective 
factors undoubtedly operate in determining 
the grades or courses a prospective teacher 
chooses to prepare for and to teach. In the 
case of the elementary school teacher, for ex- 
ample, these factors would seem to range 
from a deep and sympathetic interest in 
young children and their development, at one 
extreme, to the purely expedient desire to find 
temporary employment for a few years in a 
“respectable” field where the personnel turn- 
over is large and employment opportunities 
are correspondingly abundant. Again special- 
ized abilities, and the resultant interest in 
subject matter and activities utilizing these 
abilities, may be a contributing factor. Ex- 
amples could readily be multiplied. The in- 
evitable results of influences of these sorts 
and others, are to produce patterns of interest 
and ability that vary for different groups of 
teachers. Most school administrators and in- 
structors of college classes are well-aware of 
such differences and, although recognizing ex- 
tensive overlapping between groups, take the 
facts into account in student guidance and in 
employment. 

It is not surprising that the differences be- 
tween groups of teachers of various courses 
and levels are reflected in their Teacher Ex- 
amination scores. Some of these differences in 
test score are small and unimportant. In other 
cases, however, they amount to as much as 
two standard deviations and represent dis- 
tinctly different patterns of knowledge. 

The 1947 National Teacher Examination 
scores, classified according to type of posi- 
tion named by the candidate as “first teach- 
ing preference,” are given in Table IX for 
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candidates reporting one or more years of 
regular teaching experience and in Table X 
for students. 

The average scores recorded in the two 
tables are generally similar with respect to the 
various teaching preference groups. A notable 
exception, however, is in the case of elemen- 
tary school teaching. The scores of the stu- 
dents who expect to teach in the elementary 
school are significantly superior to those of 
the experienced elementary teachers. 

In Tables IX and X it is interesting to 
note that the higher average scores on par- 
ticular tests of the battery are made by 
groups which might be expected to do best 
with such test materials. For example, the 
group attaining the highest average Scaled 
Score on the Non-Verbal Reasoning test is 
that comprised of candidates for positions as 
mathematics teachers. (The Reasoning test 
was designed to measure the type of ability 
involved in reasoning with abstract mate- 
rials). On the other hand, the group made up 
of English Language and Literature teachers, 
and the Latin teacher group, show the highest 
average scores on the Verbal Comprehension 
test. Again, the highest average score in the 
area of Contemporary Affairs is made by 
Social Studies teachers. On the tests covering 
Professional Information, the groups made up 
of principals and of guidance counselors 
attain the highest scores. 

In teacher selection it is of particular im- 
portance to consider the examination scores 
and other attainments of an applicant in re- 
lation to data compiled with respect to indi- 
viduals of similar interests and purposes. 
From the standpoint of Teacher Examination 
scores, for example, the examination profile 
of mathematics teachers is distinctly different 
from that of teachers of English Language 
and Literature. Similarly, the pattern of 
scores of elementary teachers differs from 
those of the secondary school groups. 

With these facts in mind, Figure 3 has 
been prepared showing the average examina- 
tion profiles of various subject-matter groups. 

It should be pointed out that profiles such 
as these do not necessarily represent the de- 
sired patterns of abilities and knowledges. 
They simply reveal existing differences in the 
examination scores of various groups. Some 
such variation, due to concentration of inter- 
ests and specialization of ability, undoubtedly 
should be expected. On the other hand there 
seems to be no reason why efforts should not 
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be made by individuals responsible for stu- 
dent guidance and professional training, to 
the end of providing more adequate training 
in areas represented by low points on the 
profile of a particular subject-matter group. 

It is suggested that a college or university 
may obtain useful results for institutional 
study by preparing similar examination pro- 
files for their own students. 

3. SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the examinations constructed 
and published, and the administrative publi- 
cations issued in connection with the 1947 
National Teacher Examination program, a 
number of service reports have been prepared 
by the Committee primarily for interpretative 
purposes and to assist school superintendents 
and college personnel in the use of the 
Teacher Examination results. Such publica- 
tions issued during 1946-1947 included the 
following: Comparative Scores on the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations, 1940-1945; 
The National Teacher Examinations: Notes 
on Their Validity; Teacher Examinations and 
the South Carolina Certification Program; 
Notes on Test Construction: A Manual of 
Basic Principles to be Observed in Preparing 
Materials for the National Teacher Examina- 
tions; National Teacher Examinations: Their 
Nature and Scope; Use of the National 
Teacher Examinations in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

4. TEACHER EXAMINATION RESEARCH 

IN 1947 

Publication of annual editions of the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations implies continu- 
ous review, research, and study of the testing 
materials employed in the tests and considera- 
tion of their suitability for the purposes of the 
program. In order that the examinations be 
made as useful as possible a number of proj- 
ects were undertaken during 1946-1947. One 
such study had to do with the nature of the 
most satisfactory type of items and materials 
measuring “reasoning” of a non-verbal nature. 
The results of this research will be incorpo- 
rated in the Non-Verbal Reasoning test of the 
Teacher Examination battery. Research also 
has been carried on in connection with the 
development of an imterest inventory for 
teachers. It is anticipated that such an in- 
strument will be available for use in the 1948 
Teacher Examinations. 

From the beginning of its services the 
Committee has considered the problem of 
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validity one of basic importance. Studies of 
the effectiveness of the Teacher Examinations 
and of their relationship to classroom per- 
formance also has been a continuing activity 
of the project. 

Two follow-up studies of candidates who 
had taken the National Teacher Examinations 
were undertaken during the year. Although 
the statistical analyses are not yet completed 
it appears that the findings will be compar- 
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able with those of similar studies conducted 
in previous years. (Ratings of the “classroom 
effectiveness” of teachers and their National 
Teacher Examination results have been found 
to correlate to the extent of approximately 
0.50. In view of the relative unreliability of 
the criterion, and the fact that the Teacher 
Examinations presume to measure only one 
phase of teaching ability, this degree of rela- 
tionship assumes considerable significance.) 


TEACHER EXAMINATION PROFILES SHOWING THE PATTERNS OF ATTAINMENT 
@ VARIOUS SUBJECT-MATTER GROUPS 
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1967 “FRENCH” CANDIDATES 
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CoNCLUDING REMARKS 

The varied activities of the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations are directed 
at a single objective, increasing the effective- 
ness of teaching through the more adequate 
identification of qualities that contribute to 
teaching competency and through the prac- 
tice of increased care in teacher selection at 
all levels. 
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1987 “INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION” CANDIDATES 

In achieving this end, which is shared with 
other professional groups and individuals, it 
is the earnest desire of the Committee to co- 
operate to the fullest possible extent with 
school administrators, college and university 
faculties, and educational organizations in re- 
search and services that will promote interest 
in, and understanding of, the problem. 
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APPENDIX B 


TYPICAL PROFESSIONAL INFORMA- 
TION ITEMS 


1947 NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 

A number of items from the Professional 
Information tests of the 1947 Teacher Exam- 
inations are printed below. Some of these 
items proved to be “difficult” for the 1947 
candidates and others appeared to be rela- 
tively “easy.” In general, they are typical of 
those appearing in the Teacher Examinations. 

The directions for the items ask for the 
selection of the ome choice among the five 
given which best completes the statement. 

Item analysis results are shown for (1) stu- 
dents and (2) teachers of one or more years 
of experience. The difficulty value (D) of 
each item is given separately for students and 
experienced teachers. (D) indicates roughly 
the percentage of the group successfully 
answering the item. Items with smaller diffi- 
culty indices are therefore more difficult and 
those with high indices are “easy.” 

For each of the two groups, students and 
experienced teachers, the examinees papers 
were sorted into two sub-groups, high (H) 
and low (L). The figures shown in paren- 
theses opposite the number of the answer to 
the item, and in the column headed H or L, 
indicate the percent of the examinees in that 
particular group that chose the answer of that 
number. 

For example, among the experienced teach- 
ers, 62% of the high group and 27% of the 
low group selected the correct answer (no. 4) 
of the first item shown. In the student group, 
50% of the high group and 22% of the low 
group chose this correct answer. (It will be 
noted that among both the experienced teach- 
ers and the students there was a marked 
tendency for the low group to select No. 3 as 
the answer.) 


Item A 

During her first visit to the classroom of a 
new teacher, a supervisor observes that the 
teacher demonstrates very poor teaching pro- 
cedures. The supervisor decides that it will be 
necessary for her to give this teacher a great 
deal of help. During the course of the recita- 
tion, she notes several outstanding faults in 
the teacher’s presentation and manner. At the 
end of the class period, the supervisor might 
best 
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1. tell the teacher that her teaching re- 
quires attention and direct her to the 
reading of two or three basic texts on 
general teaching methods. 


. thank the teacher for letting her visit 
the class and go directly to the depart- 
ment head to discuss the teacher’s work. 

. tell the teacher frankly that her work 
could be improved and then go through 
each point of criticism contained in the 
notes and make specific suggestions for 
improvement. 


. talk with the teacher in a friendly way 
and make only one or two basic sugges- 
tions for improving her teaching. 


. comment favorably upon the work of 
the teacher, in spite of its weakness, in 
order to establish a friendly basis for 


future visits. 
Experienced Group Student Group 


D=32 ‘ 
L 


(6) (2) 
(2) (1) 
(49) (40) 
(27) (50) 
(12) (6) 
(4) (1) 





A fourteen-year-old girl has been caught 
a number of times in exaggerated lies. Her 
parents have expressed concern over her 
behavior, but are very busy with business 
responsibilities and do not keep in close 
touch with the school program and school 
experience of their daughter. Most of the 
girl’s offenses have not had serious social re- 
sults, but she is now accused of spreading 
malicious rumor about another girl, a class- 
mate, whose parents are outraged and are de- 
manding action. From the mental hygiene 
viewpoint, the most constructive question to 
be raised is 

1. “What is the matter with this child?” 


2. “What is the family background of this 
child?” 

3. “Has this child had the proper sort of 
discipline?” 

. “Has she had enough responsibility 

under guidance?” 

5. “What need is this child trying to 
satisfy?” 
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Student Group 
D=81 


Experienced Group 
D=65 
L 
(5) (2) (2) 
(6) (7) 
(16) (10) 
(23) ) (7) 
(50) (73) 
.. (0) (0) (1) 
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Item C 
By constantly repeating and explaining the 
questions and comments of the pupils during 
recitation, the teacher encourages 
1. Clear expression on the part of his 
pupils. 
2. a critical attitude toward the work of 
other pupils. 
. spontaneous discussion. 
. habitual inattention. 
. Tespect for pupil opinion. 
Experienced Group Student Group 
D=26 





(23) 
(6) 
(17) 
(21) 
(29) 
(8) (4) 


(16) 


Item D 
If an elementary school teacher wishes to 
have the most influence on her pupils con- 
cerning tolerance of a particular race or 
nationality group, she should 
. set up group discussions. 
. give a series of talks. 
. plan a series of visits to or experiences 
with children of that race or group. 
. institute a guided class reading project. 
. invite speakers from that particular race 
or group. 
Experienced Group 
D=60 
L H 
(18) (7) (17) 
(5) (0) (5) 
(44) (88) (58) 
(9) (1) (7) 


(20) (4) (12) 
(4) (0) (1) 


Student Group 
D =66 





Item E 

A senior high school student with high in- 
terest and achievement in English and social 
studies, but low interest and achievement in 
mathematics and science, might be expected 
to find success and satisfaction in 


APPRAISING TEACHER PERSONNEL 


. architecture. 

. economics. 

. guidance. 
law. 


. medicine. 


Experienced Group Student Group 





(0) 


In order to develop ‘in high school students 
the ability to think critically on controversial 
issues, it is most important that they learn 


. the laws of logic. 

. techniques for recognizing propaganda. 

. which authorities are trustworthy. 

. the attitude of trying to establish be- 
lief on the basis of evidence. 

. how to defend their opinions. 


Experienced Group Student Group 


D=58 





L 
(8) (0) 
(16) 
(7) 
(46) 
(12) (1 
(11) (1) 


Most recent writers in the field of educa- 
tion tend to view the curriculum as 


1. the selection and arrangement of topics 
taught in a subject. 

2. all the experiences that children have 
under the guidance of teachers. 

. the arrangement of courses according to 
the life objectives of the pupils. 

. a group of subjects arranged in a logi- 
cal sequence. 

. all of the activities in which the chil- 
dren are interested. 


Experienced Group Student Group 


D=34 
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Item H 


The first step for a teacher to consider in 
constructing an achievement test is 


I. 
2. 


preparing or selecting questions. 
administering an experimental form of 
the test. 


. defining the objectives of teaching in 


the area to be covered by the test. 


. setting up a plan for determining the 


reliability of the test. 


. setting up a plan for determining the 


validity of the test. 


Student Group 
D=56 
H 
(2) 
(3) 
(87) 
(1) 
(7) 
(0) 


Experienced Group 
D=54 
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Item I 
Studies of the effects of motion pictures on 
attitudes of children aged nine to twelve show 


that 


I. 


2. 


3- 


the majority of children are markedly 
upset by exciting pictures. 

motivation to good conduct is a fre- 
quent result of seeing pictures. 

children accept ideals portrayed in the 
movies more readily than ideals por- 
trayed in their family experience. 


. there are no attitudinal outcomes, un- 


less the film is followed by a guided dis- 
cussion. 


. films having a definite slant or bias 


will produce measurable attitudinal 
changes. 
Experienced Group Student Group 


D=14 





(11) 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF STUDENTS PREPARING FOR 
FIVE SELECTED PROFESSIONS INCLUDING TEACHING 
LAWRENCE Puitip BLuM 


Michigan State College* 
East Lansing, Michigan 


SECTION I 


INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT 
OF THE PROBLEM 


The war has made serious inroads upon 
the personnel of all professions. The pre-war 
surplus in every field has been replaced with 
a post-war shortage. In no area is this short- 
age of more grave importance than in teach- 
ing. Accordingly, it seems fitting at this time 
to ascertain if the profession of teaching is 
attracting its full share of top quality youth. 

The present study is concerned with a com- 
parison of the personal characteristics and in- 
terests of students training for the professions 
of education, law, medicine, journalism, and 
mechanical engineering. 


THe IwporTANCE OF SCHOOLS IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Teachers and schools are the means that 
society has created and employs for passing 
on the cultural heritage. Totalitarian and 
democratic societies alike perpetuate their 
cultures through these means. The Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education in commenting upon 
the role that public education has played in 
transmitting special aspects of our American 
democratic society has emphasized four such 
special aspects.’ 

First, faith in freedom and popular govern- 
ment has been a dominant note in American 
history. Belief in popular government may be 
thought of as deriving from belief in freedom. 
The Commission states,? 

It is not, of course, sheer coincidence 
that the extension of popular control of 
government has been accompanied by an 
extension of educational opportunities. In- 


aa, ae ae 
rendered by A. 


S. Barr, * 
University of Wisconsia, in the conduct of this investigation. 
* Ibid. 
1Commission on Teacher Education, Teachers For Our 
Times, pp. 39-40. 
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deed, it has always been evident to Amer- 
icans that if democracy is to work well 
education must not only be universal but 
must be planned and carried out with due 
reference to the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 


Respect for personality is another special 
aspect of American democracy for which the 
schools have responsibility.* 


Through public appropriation and pri- 
vate benefaction we are forever seeking to 
see to it that every child has a fair chance 
to make the most of himself, that each is 
provided with opportunities calculated to 
enable him to realize his best potentialities. 
Recognizing that education is an outstand- 
ing means of releasing, developing and dis- 
ciplining personal powers, we have led the 
world in our support of schools and col- 
leges. Throughout our history, moreover, 
facilities for adult education, formal and 
informal have been developed and patron- 
ized. Education, in a word, we have seen 
as an indispensable and leading means to 
the realization of our dearest ends. 


The American belief in the social nature of 
man and the rule of reason in social relation- 
ships demand that the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship be one of friendliness, in which each 
party exercises a sensitive regard for the 
needs and purposes of the other. Reason and 
reasonableness dominate the relations of 
democratic men among themselves. Through 
education it is hoped the rule of reason will 
ultimately triumph over the rule of force. 

Many other aspects of democratic life 
could be listed but enough has been said to 
emphasize the importance of education in 
perpetuating and strengthening this way of 
life. 

* Ibid. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF AN ADEQUATE TEACH- 
ING STAFF FOR THE SCHOOLS 


It is not sufficient to appreciate the impor- 
tance of education to democracy only. Atten- 
tion must be given to the continued provision 
of a teaching force adequate to operate the 
schools. The facts relative to the teacher 
shortage have received much publicity within 
recent months and it might be well to ex- 
amine the situation as it exists at present. 

The Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education‘ reported 
about one million persons serving as teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the United 
States. This figure is based on the situation 
existing shortly before we went to war. The 
number of teachers now is about 860,000. 
It is estimated that 350,000 teachers have 
quit the profession since 1941. This decline 
in the number of teachers occurs coincidently 
with the fact that during the five war years 
13,000,000 babies were born which is 
4,000,000 more than was predicted by popu- 
lation experts. The elementary schools first 
felt the rush of this new tide of life in 1946, 
when kindergarten enrollments suddenly in- 
creased after years of stability. Elementary 
school enrollments will increase rapidly until 
1950 with a subsequent demand for more 
teachers and more school rooms. By 1953 the 
high schools will feel the surge and they will 
expand until 1960. No one knows whether 
the birth rate will fall again to the pre-war 
level.® 

The mere fact of a current teacher shortage 
might be tolerable if there were prospect for 
improvement in the future. This does not 
seem to be the case. Benjamin Fine,* the edu- 
cation editor of the New York Times reports 
that less than one-half the men enrolled in 
teachers colleges now expect to teach as com- 
pared with three-quarters in 1940. Fine fur- 
ther states that the 189 teachers colleges of 
the country have an enrollment of 150,000 
compared with 143,000 in 1940. 

“However this registration is misleading. 

A majority of the students do not intend 

to go into teaching. They have no other 

place to enter—and so they are going to a 


4Commission on Teacher Education, Teachers For Our 
Times, pp. 39-40. 

5 “Schools For a New World”, The American Association of 
School Administrators of the National Education Association 
of the United States, Twenty-Fijth Yearbook. 

* The New York Times, February 16, 1947, p. 18. 
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teachers college with the intention of shift- 
ing to a liberal arts college as soon as space 
becomes available.” 


Schorling’ queried all 1,288 seniors in the 
liberal arts college at the University of 
Michigan who were specializing in general 
science, physics, chemistry, biology, and 
mathematics. Of the total only thirteen said 
they planned to go into teaching. Schorling 
further states, 


Last June I worked with sixty-five 
seniors in the School of Education. I said 
to them, “If you could get a job in some 
other profession would you go into teach- 
ing? Three of the sixty-five said they 
would. Eight said they might. The rest said 
they would not. 


These statements are typical of the current 
situation regarding the numerical shortage of 
students training for teaching. 

Perhaps of even greater importance than 
numbers as far as educational objectives are 
concerned is the matter of quality in teachers. 
The condition regarding training deficiencies 
is illustrated by the number of special permits 
to teach which have been issued. John W. 
Studebaker,* Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in his annual report issued in February, 
1947 says that 

The number of emergency permits 

granted for teaching increased from 70,000 
in 1945 to 108,000 in 1946. About three- 
fourths of these were in the elementary 
schools where pupil progress and develop- 
ment are to so large an extent dependent 
on the guidance of adequately prepared 
teachers. 


It is well known that emergency permits 
represent the satisfying of a temporary need 
by waiving requirements which were previ- 
ously considered minimum. 

Still another aspect of quality in teachers 
pertains to their physical and mental health. 
Patry” states that: 

Statisticians estimate that unless more 
effective mental health precautions are 
taken than now prevail, four out of every 
one hundred children now in school are 
likely sooner or later to be patients in a 
mental hospital. 
™The New York a February 16, 1947, p. 18. 

So Report, U. S. Commission of Education. 


oF. Patry, “The Menace of the Maladjusted Teacher”, 
Journal r ecetien, Vol. 116 (June, 1933), p. 288. 
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The teachers these children have can largely 
determine the prevention, detection and cure, 
or spread of these conditions. According to 
Townsend,’° 


The chances are seven to one that in the 
course of twelve years of public education 
a child will encounter two maladjusted 
teachers—teachers who are unstable and 
neurotic if not psychopathic. 


The physical health of teachers is, on the 
whole, fairly good. As a result of the survey 
conducted by the Committee on Teacher 
Health of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Associa- 
tion,"? the conclusion is drawn that teachers 
as a group are subject to no abnormal amount 
of poor health. Few occupational groups 
probably could muster a larger percentage of 
workers in excellent health or boast of fewer 
workers whose health is definitely poor. Re- 
garding the importance of various health dis- 
orders questionnaires were sent out by the 
above committee to 154 superintendents of 
schools, 153 principals, and eleven school 
doctors. They were asked to rank the various 
disabilities in order of their importance. The 
following order resulted: 


. Lack of mental and emotional poise. 

. Inability to make necessary social ad- 
justments. 

. Physical handicaps and diseases of the 
body. 


Questionnaire replies from 5,150 classroom 
teachers showed one-third of the group to be 
bothered with nervousness. Two-fifths of the 
group reported that they were subject to 
worries intense enough to interfere with 
sleep, efficiency as a teacher, and general good 
health. All this emphasizes the importance of 
the physical and mental health of the teach- 
ing staff. It is apparent that only the best 
— should be allowed to enter the pro- 
ession 


What has been said about the importance 
of physical and mental health among teachers 
is summarized nicely by the Commission on 
Teacher Education” as follows, 
ing.” Mie Fe. ie Vol. 17 1) (October, 1: 1933), PP. eae S90 004. 

™ Fit to Teach, Department of Classroom Teachers of the 


National Association of the United States, Ninth 
Yearbook, p. 17. 


™ Teachers For Our Times, op. cit., p. 11. 
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It is only when we grasp these truths 
that the full significance of teaching be- 
come manifest and such grasp comes most 
surely when we permit our imagination to 
contemplate the whole body of teachers. 
Inferiority in any particular teacher may 
be carelessly thought of as no life and 
death matter but when we think of teach- 
ers in the mass, when we consider the total 
significance of their function in society we 
see things far differently. Then we see that 
teachers are truly indispensable, that their 
quality is a matter of deep concern for 
us all. 


THE NECESSITY OF RECRUITMENT 
AND SELECTION 


The problem of securing the right people 
consists of two parts—recruitment and selec- 
tion. By recruitment is meant “selling” the 
profession to youth. This job has been done 
very inadequately in the past. 

A recent survey of 300 deans of American 
colleges and universities conducted by the 
New York Times™* shows that teaching is 
held in low esteem by college students. This 
is particularly true of superior students. In 
answer to the question, “How do your stu- 
dents regard teaching as compared with other 
professions?” sixty-eight and three-tenths per 
cent answered, “Poorer”, twenty-six and 
seven-tenths said, “About the Same”, and 
only five per cent said, “Better”. The con- 
census of the 300 deans of liberal arts colleges 
and graduate schools is that the following are 
the most important reasons that keep men 
and women out of the teaching profession. 

1. Poor salaries. 

2. Community restrictions. 

. Community pressures. 

. Heavy teaching schedules. 

. Arbitrary school administrations. 

. Too many technical regulations covering 
certification. 

7. Inferior status of teachers in the com- 

munity. 

8. Lack of prestige among the professions. 


Fine** concludes by saying, 

That teachers and students consider the 
teaching profession as a second rate profes- 
sion is a matter of deep concern for edu- 
cators and laymen alike. In a democracy 
the teachers are our most valuable asset. 
4 The New York Times, February 16, 1947, p. 18. 
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The public might well take this problem 
under advisement and attempt to raise 
teaching to the same status now enjoyed by 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and business 
men. 


After teaching has been made attractive 
enough to be considered by large numbers of 
youths, it is necessary to select the best of 
these for admission into the profession. The 
heart of the problem of selection lies in the 
possibility of predicting teaching success 
from a knowledge of existing measurable 
qualities as intelligence, personality, health, 
knowledge, skill and other traits. These pre- 
dictions can be made only after these qual- 
ities have been measured and the measure- 
ments compared with subsequent teaching 
success based on adequate criterion. 

As we slowly build up our understanding of 
what a person must have, know, and be in 
order to succeed in teaching, it seems impor- 
tant also to understand what differentiates a 
person entering teaching from a person enter- 
ing any of the other professions. Dashiell*® 
states the problem in this way, 


With our separate schools of training for 
the separate occupations of lawyer, physi- 
cian, teacher, engineer, business man, 
clergyman, the fallacious assumption has 
often crept in that the learned professions 
might be considered quite distinct as con- 
cerns the psychological traits necessarily 
involved in their successful pursuit. On the 
other hand, analysis of the individual with 
a view to vocational counsel has often pro- 
ceeded to the assumption that a given per- 
sonality trait when found markedly present 
in the consultant may be taken as pointing 
strongly toward a career in law and away 
from teaching, or toward finance and away 
from medicine. 


The question might be phrased thus: Is 
there a particular quality or combination of 
qualities which if a person possesses them will 
allow him to succeed jn any undertaking he 
attacks? Is the person who is a successful 
lawyer just as likely to be a successful engi- 
neer or teacher if he had chosen to follow 
those professions? This study is based on the 
theory that there are certain uniformities in 
the interests and personalities of persons 


J. F. Dashiell, “Personality Traits and the Different Pro- 
—, Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 14 (1930), pp. 
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which cause them to enter one profession 
rather than another. Undoubtedly there are 
many other factors that determine vocational 
choice but interest and personality are suffi- 
ciently extensive to warrant a study of their 
own. Since all of the vocations and profes- 
sions could not be studied only five were 
chosen. Teaching was chosen because of the 
bearing of the study on the matter of teacher 
selection. The other professions chosen for 
study were: law, medicine, journalism, and 
mechanical engineering. 

Aside from the particular application of 
this study to the problems of the teaching 
profession, it has application to the general 
area of guidance and counseling. It is possible 
to differentially predict or advise for which 
of a number of professions or occupations a 
person should train. A knowledge of interest 
and personality factors involved may enable 
guidance and counseling to proceed more 
effectively by giving a preliminary delimita- 
tion of possible areas. 

The importance of this factor is emphasized 
by the National Guidance Trend and Evalu- 
ation Studies recently published under the 
authorship of A. H. Edgerton.** Edgerton has 
pointed out that six times as many youth 
aspire to professional occupation as are likely 
to be employed in them. He states, “A large 
majority of the boys studied expressed inten- 
tions of entering white collar jobs, although 
more than seven out of ten seemed destined 
to wear overalls.” The need for adequate 
guidance services to prevent this human and 
social waste is obvious. A knowledge of dif- 
ferentiating interest and personality factors 
among the professions would aid materially 
in providing this type of guidance. 

In order to select efficiently it is necessary 
to understand the personality and interest 
factors which differentiate one professional 
group from another. It is the purpose of this 
research to lay the ground work for success- 
ful differential predictions by discovering 
differentiating factors among students in 
various professional schools. Specifically the 
questions to be answered are: 


1. Are persons studying to be teachers 
different in personality and interests from 
those studying for careers in four other pro- 
fessions, namely, law, medicine, mechanical 
engineering, and journalism. 

1% A. H. Edgerton, Readjustment or Revolution, p. 238. 
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2. Is there a significant correlation between 
personality traits and interests. 

3. In general, is there enough homogeneity 
among the personality and interest patterns 
of those in various professions to warrant 
using these variables as a basis for counseling. 


SECTION II 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH RELATED TO 
THIS INVESTIGATION 


The studies related to this investigation 
may be divided into two groups. The first 
group includes those which compare students 
preparing for careers in teaching with stu- 

sadents preparing for careers in fields other 
than teaching. The second group of investiga- 
tions compares various professional groups 
regarding a number of traits. 

A number of studies have been made re- 
garding the comparison of intellectual traits. 
Henmon and Holt’ studied the relationship 
between stated choice of occupation of 16,350 
high school seniors in Wisconsin and their 
scholastic aptitude. They comment unfavor- 
ably on the scholastic ability of the eighteen 
per cent of high school seniors who selected 
teaching as a career. This is the largest group 
of all, but the selection is almost “run of the 
mine” in the trait that should be most sig- 
nificant for success in the vocation. 

As a result of the extensive testing program 
carried on in the colleges and high schools in 
Pennsylvania, Learned? concludes that stu- 
dents preparing for teaching are inferior in 
regard to their general education background 
to those who are preparing for non-teaching 
careers. According to Learned 


In so far as those expecting to teach are 
concerned, the results of the Pennsylvania 
examinations are disappointing, and there 
is no good reason for believing that the 
conditions described are confined to Penn- 
sylvania. The majority of the group are 
most at home in the lower half of the total 
college distribution; they exhibit inferiority 
in contrast with the non-teachers in nearly 
every department of study; and they show 
up badly when —— in the same tests 


1V. A. C. Henmon, and O. Holt, A Report on the 

Administration of Scholastic Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High 

School Seniors in Wisconsin in 1929 and 1930. Bulletin of 
the A ry of \< ——y No. 1786, (June, 1931). 

Learned, Tested Achievement o} Prospective Teach- 

ers t a Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 

= of Teaching, Thirty-first Annual Report, 1936, pp. 
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with students four years below them who 
represent the educational group with which 
they must be prepared to deal. The ability 
and attainment of those selected and pre- 
pared for teaching in special centers for 
that purpose is consistently and conspicu- 
ously below the level of the group as a 
whole. . . . It is the unanimous opinion of 
all who have worked with this material, 
who thoroughly understand the tests, and 
who have studied the results as they have 
accumulated, that the situation is essen- 
tially as the findings reveal it: that it is 
deplorable; and that it is totally unnecs- 
sary. 


A comparison of teachers college students 
with liberal arts students was reported by 
Harrison,* who answered the question, “What 
of the teachers educated in liberal arts col- 
leges? Are they inferior to non-teaching stu- 
dents in liberal arts colleges?” This was con- 
sidered an important question because in 
1941 in the state of Missouri 944 teacher 
certificates were issued to graduates of private 
liberal arts colleges. In the state of Iowa 934 
teachers were educated at private four year 
colleges from 1930 to 1940. Harrison com- 
pared the intelligence of teaching and non- 
teaching graduates of Park College, Missouri, 
graduating during the years 1932 to 1942. 
The American Council of Education Psycho- 
logical Examination was used every year dur- 
ing that period. He concluded that the grad- 
uates of Park College who go into teaching 
are not of lower mental ability than are the 
graduates who go into other types of work. 

Welborn‘ studied the results of the admin- 
istration of the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination to freshmen 
in teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges 
throughout the country. The tests were given 
each year for a ten year period and the scores 
were reported from 165 to 243 colleges each 
year. The number of freshmen students on 
whom scores were reported ranged per year 
from 3,500 to 7,200. His conclusions indi- 
cated teachers coilege freshmen did score 
somewhat lower than liberal arts freshmen 
but not to any great extent. He believed that 
his data refuted the assertion frequently made 


5M. R. Harrison, “Intelligence Scores of Prospective Teach- 
= in a Liberal Arts College,’ School and Society, Vol. 56 
(1942), pp. 416-420 

*E. H. Welborn, “The Quality of Students Attending 
Teachers College,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 39 
(1946), pp. 668-670. 
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that teachers college students are substan- 
tially inferior to liberal arts students regard- 
ing intellectual quality. 

A study at Brooklyn College® of 2,006 
student teachers’ scores on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation revealed that Brooklyn College educa- 
tion students were above the national norm 
and above the norm of Brooklyn College stu- 
dents as a whole. It was believed that similar 
studies in the three other Municipal Colleges 
of New York City would yield similar results. 
Probably an explanation was to be found in 
the careful selection of students for the pro- 
fessional courses of education. 

Kiely® compared students of teachers col- 
leges with students of liberal arts colleges. 
She used twelve tests covering information, 
judgment, and attitudes. She also used a 
questionnaire to get information comparing 
the background of the teachers college stu- 
dents and liberal arts college students in re- 
gard to certain other qualities. The total 
number of students tested and questioned was 
1,356. Some of her comparisons of the groups 
are as follows: 

1. In age and nativity there was no differ- 
ence between the teachers college students 
and the liberal arts college students. 

2. Liberal arts students are more often 
children of native born parents than are pro- 
fessional students. 

3. Liberal arts students usually come from 
homes of business and professional people to 
a significantly larger extent than do profes- 
sional students. 

4. Liberal arts students tend to come from 
large cities to a greater extent than do profes- 
sional students. 

5. Professional students tend to have lived 
in villages and on farms to a greater extent 
than liberal arts students. 

Regarding factual information and general 
knowledge there was no significant difference 
between the two groups. The professional 
education students, as would be expected, 
were stronger on professional information. 
The liberal arts students had a very slight 
advantage on judgment in general situations. 
The professional education students had a 
slight advantage on professional judgment. 
Regarding attitude, a slightly larger per cent 

“Do Superior Students Prepare for Public Schocl Teach- 
ing?”, School and Society, Vol. 54 (1941), p. 298. 


© Margaret Kiely, A a of meng om Stu- 
dents and Students of Liberal Arts Colleges, p. 
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of professional students tended to react 
against certain suggested words in a cross-out 
test. The only significant differences that 
appeared were in technical information and in 
certain attitudes toward social issues. This 
study refuted the assumption that liberal arts 
students in general are more cultured than 
professional students. 

Lough’ used the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory to determine if there 
were personality differences in students en- 
rolled in the general curriculum and those 
enrolled in the music teaching curriculum at 
New York State Teachers College. She com- 
pared the per cent of students in each group 
who scored above the mean on each of the 
scales of the test. Only slight differences did 
appear. The teaching group showed a slight 
tendency toward hypomania. 

A related study was that by Mason,* who 
studied 700 school teachers who were hos- 
pitalized for mental disorders in the State of 
New York. Table I shows the prominence of 
specific disorders among all hospitalized 
mental cases in New York and also their 
prominence among maladjusted teachers. 

Three of these prominent disorders oc- 
curred more frequently among the institu- 
tionalized teacher population than among the 
total institutionalized population of the state 
of New York. These three are Dementia- 
Praecox, Manic-Depressive, and Paranoia. A 
reason for the prominence of Paranoia in this 
group is attributed to the existence of certain 
systematized ideas underlying Psychotic 
Paranoia. Teachers fall into this group per- 
haps because they are over-organized from 
the time they begin teacher training. Mason 
opens up the question as to whether persons 
possessing a constitutional make-up, the con- 
stituents of which are characteristic of 
Dementia-Praecox or Manic-Depressive psy- 
chosis enter the teaching profession in large 
numbers. He notes that the seclusive type of 
personality which characterizes these psy- 
choses, was prominent among this group of 
hospitalized teachers. 

Stagner® sought to analyze the selective 
effect of different courses taken at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The question he sought 
Minnesota Multiphasie Personality 
Aone | Psychology, Vol. 30 Cis, 


°F. Mason, “A of Seven » Hundred Maladjusted [ 
ss Yeahen Mental Hygiene, Vol. 15 (1931), pp. S76 © 


"oa Stagner, ‘“‘The Measurement of Personality Traits,” 
pp. 253-255. 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF PER CENT OF TEACHERS AND PER CENT OF GENERAL POPULATION IN NEW YORK 
STATE HOSPITALIZED FOR CERTAIN MENTAL DISORDERS 


Type of Disorder 


Dementia- Praecox 
Manic-Depressive 
Cerebral-Arteriosclerosis 
General Paralysis 

Senile Dementia 
Paranoia 


to answer was this, “Do students tend to 
select a given course because of a certain 
trend in personality traits? Are there any out- 
standing characteristics of engineers, agricul- 
ture students, lawyers, etc.?” He presented 
data for 317 women and 335 men based on 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. The 
317 women were enrolled in letters and sci- 
ence, nursing courses, home economics, edu- 
cation, and physical education. He arrived at 
the following generalizations from his data: 


1. Letters and science women tend to be 
somewhat neurotic, very low in self-suffici- 
ency, very definitely introverted, and about 
average on dominance. 

2. Nurses appear to be quite similar to 
letters and science women, except that they 
are also very submissive. 

3. Home economic students are character- 
ized only by extroversion and submissiveness. 

4. Women in education possess dominance 
as their distinguishing trait. 

5. Physical education women are the most 
balanced emotionally and the most self- 
sufficient group. They also tend toward ex- 
troversion and dominance. 

Stagner, after computing the critical ratio 
between the highest and lowest group on each 
scale, found significant differences on every 
scale. The conclusion was drawn that women 
enrolled in various courses have certain dis- 
tinguishing personality characteristics. 

The men who were tested with the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory were enrolled in 
agriculture, pre-medial course, engineering, 
letters and science, the general course, which 
is the letters and science course without lan- 
guages, and physical education. The well- 
defined differences between groups which 
appeared for the women did not appear in 
this group. The only traits showing a statisti- 
cally reliable difference between the extremes 


% of Total % o 
Hospitalized Population Hospitelized 
in New York State Teachers 

37 
23.8 


was self-sufficiency. The other traits show 
very insignificant differences. 


To study the question of the relationship 
between personality traits and professional 
school enrolled in, Dashiell*® sent a question- 
naire to eighteen professors in five profes- 
sional schools at the University of North 
Carolina. On the questionnaire were listed 
ten personality traits. Each professor was 
asked to rank the ten personality traits in 
order of its importance for their particular 
profession. It was found that a professor in 
a given professional school is little more likely 
to agree with a colleague in the same profes- 
sional school than with a professor teaching 
students in a very different professional 
school. There was very little demonstrated 
agreement even within a given profession as 
to what personality and character traits 
would make for success in that professions. 
Dashiell states, 


One reason why professions do not be- 
come differentiated is because these pro- 
fessions are not true units. An accountant 
and an automobile salesman are both in 
commerce but both may require different 
traits. A country doctor and a specialist 
may require different traits, but both prac- 
tice medicine. It is clearly suggested that 
so far as equipment of personal traits is 
concerned a given individual is likely to do 
almost as well in one professional line as in 
another, granted the same training and 
granted the same motivation. This last 
points to the observation that psycholo- 
gists, interested in vocational problems, 
have been on the right track in emphasizing 
the study of interests. And the recent de- 
velopment of techniques for occupational 
interest-analysis at the hands of Freyd, 


w J. F. Dashiell, “Personality Traits and the Different Pro- 
a Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 14 (1930), pp. 
1 1. 
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Strong, Remmers, and others is most 


promising. 


A study of the relationship between per- 
sonality traits and occupation was made by 
Verniaud"* who compared three contrasting 
non-professional occupations. The occupa- 
tions were clerical workers, department store 
saleswomen, and optical workers. She admin- 
istered the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory to ninety-seven workers en- 
gaged in these three occupations. In view of 
the possibility that there might be a relation- 
ship between high scores on the scales of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
and the job that a person was doing, a clin- 
ical study was made of each individual scor- 
ing above the mean on any scale. This clinical 
evidence indicated a relationship between 
type of work, type of worker, and the scores 
on the personality scales of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 

Harmon and Wiener’’ reported using per- 
sonality traits as part of the vocational 
advisement program in a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Rehabilitation, and Education Divi- 
sion. The test used was the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. A study of the 
profiles indicated limitations on the type of 
work a man should undertake. They state, 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, as part of the battery used in 
vocational diagnosis of disabled veterans 
applying for rehabilitation, has proved to 
be an instrument of prime utility. It has 
served to delineate personality character- 
istics of crucial importance in the actual 
choice of a vocation and has yielded valu- 
able information on the prognosis of suc- 
cess. in training. An elevation on the hypo- 
chondriasis, depression, and hysteria scales 
eliminates dirty, heavy jobs and indicates 
a job at the low end of the ability scale 
where minimum stress is encountered. 
High-pressure occupations as selling should 
be avoided. Elevations on Paranoia and 
Schizophrenia require relatively routinized, 
well-regulated jobs in preference to work 
requiring initiative, self-discipline, and 
social contact. Elevations on the psycho- 
pathic ere and hypomania scales indi- 


uW. M. Vernia “Occupational Differences of the Min- 
nesota —_ Personae y en Journal of Applied 
Se ¥.L 30 Lie). 16), pp, Cot | ota 
“Use of the Minnesota 


BL. 
Malipheic Pe —_—> Saheeh in += Advisement,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 29 (1945), pp. 132-141. 
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cate relatively undisciplined jobs where 
individual initiative and aggressiveness are 
at a premium and which provide a max- 
imum variety in work processes, locale, and 
associates. 


This implies that various occupations do re- 
quire different personality and character 
traits. 


Wiener™* has compared the personalities of 
successful and unsuccessful trainees in four 
job categories. “Success” was defined as com- 
pletion of the training course and “Unsuc- 
cessful” was defined as interruption or dis- 
continuance of training for any reason. The 
four job groups were clerical, electrical, shop, 
and bench jobs. The results indicate that 
unsuccessful trainees were slightly higher on 
all scales than were the successful trainees. 
The biggest differences were on the Schizo- 
phrenia and Hypomania scales where the 
unsuccessful trainees seemed to be less ori- 
ented to practical situations and more inde- 
pendent in thought and action than the suc- 
cessful trainees. Bench work trainees were 
generally the group closest to the average on 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. This result probably reflects selec- 
tive counseling since the delicate work re- 
quired may deter the nervous veteran and also 
motivate his advisor to avoid suggesting it. 


Kaback"* investigated the problem of dif- 
ferentiated “vocational personalities” by use 
of the Rorshach Group Method. The Ror- 
shach Group Method was given to seventy- 
five practicing pharmacists and to seventy- 
five student pharmacists. It was also given to 
seventy-five practicing accountants and sev- 
enty-five student accountants. She concluded 
that differences between the professional and 
pre-professional groups do appear, but the 
differences are not large enough to be used 
for predictive purposes. She states, 


The results of this investigation fail to 
show that any pharmacy or accountancy 
personality exists. Each profession appears 
to attract persons with varying degrees of 
emotional stability, introversiveness, extro- 
versiveness, intellectual level, etc. 


3D. N. Wiener, “Advisement Factors in Successful and 
Unsuccessful Rehabilitation Trainees,”’ Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Information Memorandum No. 6. 

4G. R. Kaback, Vocational Personalities, Contributions to 
Education, No. 924. 
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Additional research relating to this problem 
has been reported by Darley and by Tyler. 
Darley*® studied the relations between atti- 
tude, adjustment, and vocational interest 
scores. The Strong Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the 
Minnesota Inventories of Social Attitude, and 
the Minnesota Scales for the Survey of Opin- 
ions were used. Altogether twelve areas were 
measured. The tests were given to students 
at the General College of the University of 
Minnesota. The results indicated that persons 
possessing certain occupational interests can 
be differentiated in terms of abstract ability, 
specific aptitude, specific achievement or pro- 
ficiency measures, and personality character- 
istics. Darley accepts this as explanatory of 
the existing stereotypes of professional and 
technical students. 

Tyler,** at the University of Oregon, 
studied the relation between the scores on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and scores 
on other vocational and personality tests. 
She computed the correlation between each 
interest score and each personality and atti- 
tude variable, keeping the men and women 
separate. All correlations which proved to be 
significant were selected for further analysis 
which consisted of an item analysis of the 
personality measurements under considera- 
tion. She concluded that social and religious 
attitudes do slightly differentiate persons with 
various interests. Neurotic tendencies showed 
no relationship to any kind of consistent 
interest pattern. 

The survey of previous investigations indi- 
cates that there is no evidence based on com- 
parisons of intelligence or personality or in- 
terests that students studying for teaching 
careers are inferior to those preparing for 
other professions or occupations. There is 
some slight evidence that personality traits 
and interests do differentiate among profes- 
sional and occupational groups. 


SECTION III 
THE PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


The Instruments Used.—The instruments 
selected for use in this investigation were a 
questionnaire, the Minnesota Miultiphasic 


J. G. Darley, “A Preliminary Study of Relations Between 
Attitudes, Adjustment, and Vocational Interest Test,”’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 29 (1938), pp. 47-52. 

%*L. EF. Tyler, “Relationship Between St Vocational 
Interest Scores and Other Attitude and Personality Factors,’’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 29 (1945), pp. 58-68. 
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Personality Inventory and the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. 

The Questionnaire.—The questionnaire con- 
sisted of seventeen items. The responses 
which were compared by schools were those 
pertaining to age, height, weight, size of 
family, occupation of father, population of 
home community, health, and the source of 
interest in the profession that is being pre- 
pared for.* 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory.—The Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, hereafter referred to as 
the M. M. P. 1., was chosen as the personality 
measuring instrument to be used in this 
study. This choice was made for two reasons. 
First, because of the nature and number of 
the personality traits on which it yields 
quantitative scores. These traits are hypo- 
chondriasis, depression, hysteria, psycho- 
pathic deviation, masculinity or femininity of 
interest pattern, paranoia, psychasthenia, 
schizophrenia, and hypomania. These terms 
are usually descriptive of clinically abnormal 
states. All people at various times and in 
varying intensity possess these traits and it is 
only when they get out of control that serious 
difficulty ensues. In comparing the personality 
traits of students preparing for various pro- 
fessions by use of the M. M. P. I. it will be 
determined if certain groups possess certain 
traits or combinations of traits to a greater 
extent than other groups. 

Another reason for choosing the M. M. P. I. 
in this investigation was the fact that part 
of the normal population on which it was 
standardized was a college student population 
similar to the one used in the present study. 

Description of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory —The Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory is a technique 
developed at the University of Minnesota and 
published in 1943. The M. M. P. I. is copy- 
righted in an individual form and in a pencil 
and paper group form. The individual form 
consists of five hundred fifty statements, each 
printed in simple language on a separate card. 
These statements cover a wide range of sub- 
jects from the physical condition, to the 
morale and social attitudes of the individual 
being tested. 

The subject is asked to sort all the cards 
into three categories indicated by guide cards, 


1 See 


pendix for copy of questionnaire, in thesis on file in 
Library, 


Jniversity of Wisconsin. 
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“True,” “False,” and “Cannot Say.” If the 
subject believes the statement to be true as 
applying to him, he places it behind the 
“True” guide card. If he believes it to be 
false as applying to him he places it behind 
the “False” guide card. If he is uncertain 
about the statement he classifies it behind the 
“Cannot Say” guide card. The time required 
for administration varies widely but is rarely 
longer than ninety minutes and is commonly 
as short as thirty minutes. 

Description of the Scales—At the present 
time the M. M. P. I. yields scores on four val- 
idating scales and the nine personality scales. 
The four validating scales are a question 
scale, lie scale, validity or (F) scale, and a 
test attitude or (K) scale. The personality 
scales on which scores can be produced are 
those for Hypochondriasis, Depression, Hys- 
teria, Psychopathic Deviate, Masculinity- 
femininity of interests, Paranoia, Psychas- 
thenia, Hypomania, Schizophrenia. 

The scales are based upon clinical cases 
classified according to conventional psychi- 
atric nomenclature. Their description follows. 

The Question Score (?): The Question 
Score is a validating score consisting simply 
of the total number of items put in the “can- 
not say” category. The size of this score 
affects the significance of the other scores. 

The Lie Score (L): The Lie score is also 
a validating score that affords a measure of 
the degree to which the subject may be 
attempting to falsify his scores by always 
choosing the response which places him in the 
most acceptable light. 

The Validity Score (F): The Validity 
score is not a personality scale, but serves as 
a check on the validity of the whole record. 
If the F score is high, the other scales are 
likely to be invalid either because the subject 
was careless, or unable to comprehend the 
items, or because someone made extensive 
errors in entering the items on the record 
sheet. 

The Hypochondriasis Scale (H,): The H, 
scale is a measure of amount of abnormal 
concern over bodily functions. 

The Depression Scale (D): The D scale 
measures the extent of the clinically recog- 
nized symptom complex, depression. 

The Hysteria Scale (H,): The H, scale 
measures the degree to which the subject is 
like patients who have developed conversion- 


type hysteria symptoms. 
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The Psychopathic Deviate Scale (P,): The 
P, scale measures the similarity of the sub- 
ject to a group of persons whose main diffi- 
culty lies in their absence of deep emotional 
response, their inability to profit from experi- 
ence, and their disregard for social mores. 

The Interest Scale (Mf): This scale meas- 
ures the tendency toward masculinity or 
femininity of interest pattern; a high score 
indicates an interest pattern corresponding to 
that of the opposite sex. 

The Paranoia Scale (P,): The P, scale 
was derived by contrasting normal persons 
with a group of clinic patients who were 
characterized by suspiciousness, oversensi- 
tivity, and delusions of persecution. 

The Psychasthenia Scale (P,): The P, 
scale measures the similarity of the subject 
to psychiatric patients who are troubled by 
phobias and compulsive behavior. 

The Schizophrenia Scale (S.): The S, scale 
measures the similarity of the subject’s re- 
sponses to those patients who are character- 
ized by bizarre and unusual thoughts or 
behavior. 

The Hypomania Scale (M,): The M, scale 
measures the personality factor characteristic 
of persons with marked overactivity in 
thought and action. 

The Development of the M. M. P. 1—The 
M. M. P. I. is a product of S. R. Hathaway 
of the Division of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, University of Minnesota, and J. C. 
McKinley, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Hathaway and Mc- 
Kinley state their reason for developing the 
inventory as follows: 


For several reasons it has seemed that a 
multiphasic personality schedule might be 
constructed which would be of greater 
value in the medical and psychiatric clinic 
than is true of personality inventories 
already available. It is desirable that more 
varied subject matter be included to obtain 
a wider sampling of behavior of significance 
to the psychiatrist, rather than utilize inde- 
pendent sets of items for special purposes 
such as one might use in studying any par- 
ticular reaction type. Then, too, in dealing 
with clinic patients, there seemed to be a 
need for simpler wording and a simpler 
method of presentation than is usually the 


2S. R. Hatha and J. C. McKinley, “A Multiphasic 
Personality Schedule: I. Construction of the Schedule,” Jour- 
nal of Psychology, Vol. 10 (1940), pp. 249-254. 
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case, in order to stay within the compre- 
hension of those individuals who are not of 
high intellectual or cultural level. Finally 
it seemed desirable to create a rather large 
reservoir of items from which various 
scales might be constructed in the hope of 
evolving a greater variety of valid person- 
ality descriptions than are available at the 
present time. 


Hathaway* in a separate discussion of 
Psychopathic Inferiority points out that psy- 
chiatrists have long recognized a non- 
psychotic group of persons whose main diffi- 
culty lies in their absence of emotional re- 
sponse, inability to profit from experience and 
disregard for social mores. They seem to have 
an apparent constitutional lack of responsive- 
ness to social demands of honesty, truthful- 
ness, or decency. Hathaway believes there is 
a relationship between this group and those 
classified on the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory as having an extroverted or “super 
normal” personality. He points out how, if 
their condition becomes serious enough to re- 
quire psychiatric care, they promise the clini- 
cian faithfully and sincerely to reform and 
repeatedly manifest good intentions. They are 
notorious backsliders and usually do not 
change their ways to the slightest degree. In 
three years Hathaway could accumulate only 
nine authentic cases of Constitutional Psycho- 
pathic Inferior. To these nine he gave the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory and the 
Humm Wadsworth Adjustment Scale. On the 
Bernreuter Inventory Scale for Neurotic 
tendency the scores for all nine fell among 
the ten per cent least neurotic and most ad- 
justed. On the Humm Wadsworth Scale all! 
nine cases ranked above average or extremely 
normal. Hathaway concluded that a better 
personality inventory was needed to differen- 
tiate Constitutional Psychopathic Inferiors 
from normal people. The M. M. P. I. was de- 
signed to fill this need. 

Subjects for the standardization and devel- 
opment of scales were obtained from several 
sources. The various groups are as follows: 

1. A normal group from the University 
hospital out patient department (724 cases). 
Only those who were visitors or bringing 
patients and who were not under a physician’s 
care themselves were accepted for this group. 


*S. R. Hatha ‘The Personality Inventory as an Aid in 
the of Paychopa thic Inferiority,”” Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, Vol. 3 (1939), pp. 89-97. 
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2. A normal group from the University 
Testing Bureau (265 cases). These were 
mainly pre-college high school graduates who 
had come to the Testing Bureau for guidance. 

3. A group of normal persons who were 
contacted through the courtesy of the local 
W. P. A. (265 cases). These were all skilled 
workers from local W. P. A. projects. 

4. Patients in the general wards of the 
University Hospital (254 cases). These were 
all checked so they did not include obvious 
psychiatric conditions. 

5. Patients in the psychopathic unit of the 
University Hospital and out patient neuro- 
psychiatric clinic. (221 cases). 

Each of the diagnostic scales was con- 
structed in approximately the same way. The 
development of the scale for hypochondriasis 
is used as an illustration of the procedure. 
To develop the Hypochondriasis (H,) scale 
pathological cases were selected with meticu- 
lous care to include only those patients mani- 
festing pure, uncomplicated hypochondriasis. 
Fifty cases of this sort were available. A nor- 
mal group consisting of 162 young adults 
ranging from twenty-six to forty-three in age 
and 265 University of Minnesota freshmen 
was used. The percentage frequency of re- 
sponse on each item was tabulated for the 
normal and pathological groups. An item was 
tentatively selected for scale construction 
only if it showed a percentage frequency dif- 
ference between the criterion group and the 
normal group which was at least twice its 
standard error. 

The same general procedure is described by 
Hathaway and McKinley‘ for construction of 
the Depression (D) Scale by McKinley and 
Hathaway* for construction of the scales for 
Hysteria (H,), Hypomania (M,) and Psy- 
chopathis Deviate (P,). McKinley and Hath- 
away® used this procedure for construction of 
the Psychasthenia (P,) scale also. 

The Validity or (F) scale consists of sixty- 
four items which are responded to in the 
scored direction only rarely by normal people. 
Examples are: 

*S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, “A Multiphasic 
Personality Schedule: IIl. Measurement of Symptomatic 
dl Journal of Psychology, Vol. 14 (1942), pp. 
“The Minnesota 


73-14 
SJ. C. McKinley and S. R. Hathaway, 
Deen” heaomal of pt. 5 —F--4 Vol. 28 False 


153-174. 

*j. C. McKinley and S. R. Hathaway, “A Multiphasic 
Personality Schedule: IV. Psychasthenia,”  ournal of of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 26 (1942), pp. 614-621. 
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1. Everything tastes the same (true). 

2. I believe in law enforcement (false). 

3. I see animals, things, or people around 
me that other people do not see (true). 


A high F score indicates either a lack of 
comprehension on the part of the subject or 
else a clerical error in scoring the responses. 
It could also indicate a schizoid condition, the 
unusual responses revealing delusional or 
aberrant thinking. 

Meehl and Hathaway’ described an experi- 
ment in which a group of fifty-four A.S. T. P. 
trainees in psychology courses at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota took the M. M. P. I. under 
two sets of conditions. The first time they 
took it with the usual set of instructions. The 
second time they were to respond in such a 
way as to fake abnormality if possible. On 
ninety-six per cent of the faked records the 
F scale showed a sufficient increase indicating 
that even men trained in Psychology betrayed 
themselves when they tried to fake a M. M. 
P. I. record. 

The Lie (L) scale consists of 15 items rep- 
resenting situations desirable socially, but 
rarely true of individuals. Examples are: 


1. I tell the truth in all situations (true). 
2. I read all the editorials in the newspaper 
every day (true). 


Meehl and Hathaway* performed an ex- 
periment to check the hypothesis that the L 
scale was a trap for the naive subjects, but 
could be easily avoided by more sophisticated 
subjects. The M. M. P. I. was administered to 
fifty-four psychologically trained ASTP stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota. The 
first time they took the test under the usual 
set of instructions. The second time they were 
instructed to respond in such a way as to 
present as favorable a picture of themselves 
as possible. The results for the two tests were 
almost identical indicating that intent to de- 
ceive is not always detectable when the sub- 
jects are relatively normal and sophisticated. 
The L scale is therefore of dubious value. 

Recently a new scale called the (K) scale 
has been added to the M. M. P. I. through the 
efforts of Meehl and Hathaway. The K 


7P. E. Meehl and S. R. Hathaway, “The K Factor as a 
Suppressor Variable in the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 30 (1946), 
pp. 525-564. 

8 Ibid. 

*® Meehl and Hathaway, “The K Factor,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 30 (1946), pp. 525-564. 
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scale is a correction scale that can be used to 
correct for certain test taking attitudes which 
tend to invalidate a record. One of the most 
important failings of almost all structured 
personality tests is their susceptibility to 
“faking” or “lying”. This deception may be 
conscious or unconscious and may amount to 
mere role-playing on the part of individuals 
who may be consciously honest and sincere in 
these responses. 


Meehl and Hathaway’® item analyzed a 
large number of records from abnormal sub- 
jects and from normal subjects. Items were 
selected from normal records which showed 
normal responses. Items were selected from 
clinically diagnosed abnormal records which 
likewise showed normal responses. The most 
frequently changed items were selected for 
the K scale. All of the selected items seemed 
to suggest an attitude of denying worries, in- 
feriority feelings, and psychiatrically un- 
healthy symptoms. There was also a disposi- 
tion to see only good in others as well as in 
one’s self. The total effect of the K scale is 
that of being essentially a correction factor 
which is of value in sharpening the discrim- 
inatory power of the other scales. 


A Social Introversion-Extroversion Scale 
has been developed by Drake™ at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The Minnesota T-S-E 
Inventory had been used as a measure of 
introversion-extroversion in the guidance pro- 
gram at the University of Wisconsin. An item 
analysis was made on M. M. P. I. responses 
of all students attaining centile ranks above 
sixty-five and of students attaining centile 
ranks below thirty-five on the T-S-E inven- 
tory. Items showing a difference between the 
percentage responses of the upper and lower 
groups of at least twice the standard error of 
the difference were selected for the M. M. P. I. 
Social I. E. Scale. The correlation between the 
Social I. E. Score derived from the M. M.P.1. 
with the Social I. E. Score derived from the 
Minnesota T-S-E is —.72. It is negative be- 
cause on the M. M. P. I. a high score indi- 
cates introversion whereas on the Minnesota 
T-S-E introversion is indicated by a low 
score. Drake reports that Thinking and Emo- 
tional I. E. scales are being derived in the 
same way. 

Ibid. 

ML. E. Drake, “A Social I. E. Scale for the Minnesota 


Multiphasic Personality Inventory,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
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Administration, Scoring and Interpretation. 
—After a box of cards has been categorized 
by a subject the problem of tabulating and 
scoring the responses remains. The procedure 
recommended by the publisher’? involves in- 
dividual scoring using transparent templates 
and individual score and profile sheets.’* 
Since the M. M. P. I. is becoming increas- 
ingly useful as a screening device for psycho- 
logical diagnosis or personnel selection the 
problem of recording and scoring tests rapidly 
is a serious one. 


Manson and Grayson** proposed a punched 
card scoring system, which is similar to that 
used in classifying military personnel records. 
Burton and Bright** suggested supplanting 
the entire set of 550 cards with 550 specially 
punched I. B. M. cards. The subject sorts the 
cards in the conventional way and the tabu- 
lating is done by an I. B. M. machine. This 
plan has the additional advantage of eliminat- 
ing almost all clerical errors. 


Drake, at the University of Wisconsin 
Counseling Center, has all the significant re- 
sponses recorded on an I. B. M. machine score 
sheet. This saves considerable time and labor 
in scoring. 

The scores on the M. M. P. I. are reported 
in the form of a profile.** A raw score is 
secured by simply totaling responses. This is 
converted into standard score equivalents for 
each of the scales by use of tables which are 
found in the Manual for the M. M. P. I.”" 
This standard score is known as the T score. 
The T score is based on the formula: 


T=50+ 1X) 


where the mean of the normative group is 
assigned a value of fifty and the standard 
deviation is adjusted to ten. X is the raw 
score, M is the mean of the raw scores of the 

2S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, Manual th 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality ey ontinae 

3 See appendix for illustrations of score and profile sheets. 

%*M. P. Manson and H. M. Grayson, “Keysort Method of 
Scoring the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory, ” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 30 (1946), pp. 509-516. 

% A. Burton and C. J. Bright, “Adaptation of the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory or Group Administra- 
tion Scoring,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 10 
(1946), pp. 99-103. 

16 See appendix. 

Hathaway and McKinley, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 
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normative group and o the standard deviation 
of that group. 

Reliability and Validity—The prevalent 
opinion is that subjective, structured, pencil 
and paper personality inventories are at best 
not to be relied upon to any great extent. 
However, the M. M. P. I. is recognized as 
being among the better available tests. This 
attitude is stated by Richards:** 


The Minnesota Scale is in our opinion 
the best of the exhaustive questionnaire 
type scales; it is that most readily used by 
the patient and most easily scored; it per- 
mits a focus clinically on those answers 
that are of most interest, i.e. the atypical 
answers. Moreover in clinical practice the 
qualitative examination of these atypical 
answers is of far greater utility than are 
the quantitative scores. 


Ellis?® in one of the recent reviews of the 
validation of personality inventories corrobo- 
rated this view as follows: 


Judging from validity studies on group 
administered personality questionnaires 
thus far reported in the literature, there is 
at best one chance in two that these tests 
will discriminate between groups of ad- 
justed and maladjusted persons and there 
is very little indication that they can be 
safely used to diagnose individual cases or 
give valid estimates of the personality 
traits of specific respondents. The older, 
more conventional, and more widely used 
forms of these tests seem to be for practical 
purposes, hardly worth the paper on which 
they are printed. . . . Among the newer 
questionnaires the M. M. P. I. appears to 
be the most promising, perhaps because it 
gets away from group administration which 
has hitherto been almost synonomous with 
personality testing. 


Ellis®® reported the following comparisons 
of the validity of various commonly used per- 
sonality questionnaires. 

18 F. W. Richards, Modern Clinical Psychology, p. 144. 


A. Ellis, “The Validity of Personality 
Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 43 (1946), pp. "38 340. 


» Ibid. 
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Name of Test 


- Bell Adjustment Inventory 

. Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
. Thurstone Personality Schedule 

' a a Personal Data Sheet 


Name of Test 


. Bell Adjustment Inventory 
. Bernreuter Personality Inventory 


. Thurstone Personality Schedule _ -_ ___ Suet 


. Woodworth Personal Data Sheet _ _ - 
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In commenting on the apparent superiority 
of the M. M. P. I. Ellis points out these 
factors. 

1. Individual administration brings im- 
proved rapport similar to a case study inter- 
view. 

2. It is standardized on a clinical and ob- 
jective rather than on the usual subjective 
basis. 


3. Most of the validity studies have been 
done on groups similar to those on which the 
test was standardized, which was an honest 
sophisticated, institutionalized abnormal, or 
else a military population with every incentive 
for honesty. 


The usefulness of the M. M. P. I. is ac- 
cented by Baker and Peatman* who, as a 
result of their questionnaire survey of tests 
used in veterans advisement units, found the 
M. M. P. I. was used more often than any 
other personality inventory. Of the advise- 
ment units responding seventy-seven per cent 
reported using it. The M. M. P. I. was used 
in personnel selection or advisement in the 
studies previously referred to by Lough, Ver- 
niaud, Harmon and Wiener, and Wiener. 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank.— 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank was 
used as the interest measuring instrument in 
this investigation for two reasons. The occu- 
pational interests which it covers includes 
those under investigation in this study. Sec- 
ondly, it has been used with college popula- 
tions similar to that on which it was used in 
this study. 

The Strong Interest Blank for Men was re- 
vised in 1938 and now consists of 400 items 
to which the person to be tested responds by 


1G. Baker and J. G. Peatman, “Tests Used in Veterans 
Administration Advisement Units,” The American Psychologist, 
Vol. 2 (1947), pp. 99-102. 
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No. Times No. of Positive 
Validated Validations 
1 
9 
4 
ll 
10 


No. of Negative 
Validations 


No. of ? 
Validations 


indicating whether he likes, dislikes or is 
indifferent to the items.** 

The Blank must be scored separately for 
each scale. If scores, for example are desired 
upon thirty occupations, it is necessary to 
score the blank thirty times. The length of 
time consumed in hand scoring is the chief 
handicap when using this Blank. The scoring 
was facilitated in this investigation by use of 
the Hankes Answer Sheet which permits rapid 
machine scoring. 

Regarding the use of machine scoring with 
the Hankes procedure Strong comments,” 

The machine has been in operation since 

February, 1946, and has amply demon- 

strated its value both in markedly decreas- 

ing the labor and greatly reducing the cost 
of scoring the Strong Interest Blank. 


At this point a question regarding our justi- 
fication for the use of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men might be raised. The 
Manual for the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men contains the criterion groups 
on which the Blank was standardized. In 
every case the group consisted of men actively 
engaged in the field. If similarity to the 
interests of these men is accepted as a crite- 
rion of interest in an area and interests are 
to be used as a basis for selection, then these 
interests are likely to be frozen at a certain 
level and improvement and change is impos- 
sible. It might be considered more advisable 
to standardize interests on what they should 
be rather than on what they are. 

Since the mean raw scores for the criterion 
groups on which each scale is based vary con- 
siderably it is impossible to compare the 

% See Appendix for illustration of Strong Vocational Interest 
BITE. J. Hankes and E. K. Strong, Jr., “A Note on the 
Hankes Test Scoring Machine,” J of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 31 (1947), pp. 212-213. 
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scores on different scales until they have been 
changed into a common denominator, either 
a standard score, a rating, or a percentile 
rank. The Strong Vocational Interest Report 
Blank and the Hankes Report Form for the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank provide a 
standard score. The standard score is a T 
score, and it is derived in the same way as 
the T score for the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. The formula for the 
standard or T score is: 


= 50+ I0 


X—M 
o 


in which the assumed mean is 50 and the 
standard deviation is ten. X is the raw score, 
M is the mean of the raw scores of the norm- 
ative group and o the standard deviation of 
that group. 

To make the interpretation of a Strong 
Report Blank simply enough for those inex- 
perienced in psychological and_ statistical 
techniques, ratings are assigned to each score. 
These ratings are A, B+, B, B—, C+, and 
C. The rating A means that the individual 
has the interests of persons engaged in that 
occupation. The rating C means that the per- 
son does not have such interests. The ratings 
B+, B, and B— mean that the person prob- 
ably has those interests but we cannot be as 
sure of the fact as in the case of A ratings. 


Several investigators have applied factor 
analysis to the vocations of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. Thurstone** arrived at 
four factors after carrying out a multiple 
factor analysis on eighteen of Strong’s occu- 
pations. These were scientific interests, lan- 
guage interests, business interests, and inter- 
est in people. The most thorough study of the 
intercorrelations of the occupations on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank was con- 
ducted by Strong himself. The resultant 
groups are those which appear on the report 
blank.** 

The norms for each of the occupational 
scales are based on criterion groups which are 
found in the Manual for the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank.”* 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men also has scales for the measurement of 
non-occupational interests. There are three of 


_™L. L. Thurstone, “A Multiple Factor St of Voca- 
tional Interests,” Personnel Journal, Vol. 10 (1931), p. 198. 
3% § ix for illustration of the report blank. 
*E. K. Strong, Jr., Manual for the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Men, pp. 4—7. 
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these scales: the Interest-Maturity, Mascu- 
linity-femininity, and Occupational Level. 

According to the Manual*’ the Interest 
Maturity scale differentiates between the in- 
terests of fifteen and twenty-five year old 
men. The lower the Interest Maturity score 
of fifteen to eighteen year old men, the more 
likely it is that their occupational scores will 
change in the future. 

The Masculinity-femininity scale measures 
the differences in interests between the two 
sexes. The lower the score the more feminine 
the interest, the higher the score the more 
masculine. 

The occupational level scale measures dif- 
ferences in the interests of laboring men on 
one hand and business and professional 
people earning $2,500 or more on the other. 
Strong** reports that occupational groups 
range in score from sixty-four for lawyers to 
minus forty-four for unskilled workmen. 

To summarize, the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Men produces scores on 
thirty-nine occupational interest scales. These 
are broken down into eleven groups on the 
basis of their intercorrelations. In addition 
scores are reported on the non-occupational 
interest scales of Interest-Maturity, Occupa- 
tional Level, and Masculinity-Femininity. 
This Blank was chosen for this study because 
the occupations covered are the same as those 
under study here and because it has been 
used successfully on college populations sim- 
ilar to the one used in this study. 

Reliability and Validity—According to the 
Manual** the “odds vs. evens” technique indi- 
cates a coefficient of reliability of .869. After 
a “test retest” interval of five years the coeffi- 
cient of reliability was .75. This is a high 
coefficient with such a long interval between 
test and retest. 


Tue Supyects Usep In Tuts INVESTIGATION 

The subjects used in this investigation were 
125 University of Wisconsin male students 
who were enrolled during the second semester 
of the 1946-1947 school term. Twenty-five 
each were selected from the School of Educa- 
tion, School of Law, School of Journalism, 
Medical School, and the College of Engi- 
neering. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 


2® Strong, Manual for the Strong Vocational Blank, p. 4. 
2° Strong, Manual for the Strong Vocational Blank, p. 14. 
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The selections were made from populations 
consisting of students in each of the above 
schools. A random numbers procedure was 
used in making the selections.*° 

In selecting the Law group the population 
from which the sample was drawn consisted 
of all second and third year male law stu- 
dents. This comprised 124 persons and from 
this number the sample of twenty-five was 
drawn. 

The Journalism group was selected from 
the roster of a course entitled “Relation of 
the Newspaper to Public Opinion, Govern- 
ment, and Society, Including Ethics and Psy- 
chology of Journalism.” This is the only 
course required of all students majoring in 
Journalism. The total population consisted of 
133 people of which sixty-nine were men. 
From among these sixty-nine men the sample 
of twenty-five was drawn. 

The Mechanical Engineering group was 
chosen from the total of 178 senior mechan- 
ical engineering students. 

The Medical group was drawn from among 
the group of third year male medical students. 

The education group was selected from the 
list of eighty-eight senior men enrolled in the 
School of Education at the University of 
Wisconsin who were preparing for secondary 
school teaching. 


Tue PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION AND 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Each subject was contacted personally and 
a time was arranged for him to complete the 
questionnaire and take the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. 

The M. M. P. I. was scored on ten diag- 
nostic scales.** It was also scored on the 
Question (?) Scale, the Lie (L) Scale, and 
the Validity (F) Scale. The K correction was 
applied which improved the validity of the 
entire record. The diagnostic scales which 
were scored were Hypochondriasis (H,), 
Hypomania (M,), Hysteria (H,), Psychas- 
thenia (P,), Masculinity-Femininity (M,;), 
Paranoia (P,), Depression (D), Psychopathic 
Deviate (P,), Schizophrenia (S.), and Social 
Introversion (S,). Raw scores, T Scores, and 
profiles were secured on all subjects. Because 

™E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Re- 
search, pp. 262-264. 

" The writer is indebted to Dr. L. E. Drake for the use of 


the test scoring facilities At the 5 age Wisconsin Stu- 
dent Counseling Center in scoring the 
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of the necessity of comparing scores on the 
tests the T scores were used instead of the 
raw scores. 

The T scores for the ten diagnostic scales 
for each student group were tabulated and a 
mean T score for each school was derived. 
From these mean T scores mean profiles were 
drawn. 

In order to facilitate comparisons between 
schools a system of coding M. M. P. I. pro- 
files was adopted. According to this system 
each diagnostic scale was given a serial num- 
ber. If there were ten scales they were num- 
bered from one to ten. A three by five inch 
card was used for each subject and the profile 
was coded on it. The number of the highest 
elevation on the profile was recorded first. 
If this number was above a T score of 70 a 
prime was placed after it. All other elevations 
higher than 54 were recorded by number. No 
elevations between forty-six and fifty-four 
were coded. These were assumed to be at the 
norm. Next a dash (—) was placed and the 
numbers of the two lowest scales were coded. 
The advantage of this system is that similar 
profiles can be easily sorted and grouped. 
Profiles can be easily compared without 
handling a great deal of paper. In the illus- 
tration (Fig. 1) the card informs one that 
this subject had an elevation above seventy 
on scale number five and also had peaks 
above the norm on scales six, two, and nine. 
The two scales below the norm were one and 
seven. 





Name: Doe, John 
School: Education 


5°629-17 











Fig. 1. 


The percentage of students in each school 
exceeding the norm was secured by means of 
the coded cards. These percentages were tab- 
ulated and are graphically presented in Table 
XXXVIII. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blanks for 
Men were responded to by means of the 


Hankes Answer Sheet and were machine 
scored. Since the scores were to be compared 
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it was necessary to resort to the use of stand- 
ard scores which are indicated directly on the 
report blank. These are derived in exactly the 
same way as were the T scores on the M. M. 
P. I. The scores used in this investigation 
were the average of the standard scores in 
each of the groups which are shown on the 
report blank. These group average scores 
were tabulated by schools. The tabulations 
are presented in Table XL. The standard 
scores on the three non-occupational scales 
were also determined. These are presented in 
Table XXXIX. 

The Pearson Product-Moment Coefficient 
of Correlation was used to express the 
amount of relationship between the person- 
ality traits of the M. M. P. I. and the average 
group scores on the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank. In view of the large number of 
cases involved in this study it was advisable 
to follow the formula in raw score form 
rather than in the conventional deviation 
form.** 

The correlations between personality traits 
on the M. M. P. I. and occupational interests 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank are 
tabulated on Table II. Since magnitude of a 
correlation coefficient is not of itself a cri- 
terion of significance it was necessary to refer 
to tables which Lindquist** has provided 
which indicate the correlation coefficients re- 
quired for significance at the five per cent and 
one per cent levels for samples of various 
sizes. 

The technique of analysis of variance was 
employed to test the hypothesis that differ- 
ences existed in the personalities and interests 
of the students enrolled in various profes- 
sional schools to an extent greater than could 
be attributable to chance. Statistically it in- 
volved proving or refuting the “null hypothe- 
sis” which states that differences as great as 
those observed could have been due to chance 
factors resulting from the sampling technique 
employed. 

The significance of various values of F was 
determined by reference to tables provided 
by Snedecor.** If a significant F ratio was 
obtained the “null hypothesis” was refuted 
and apparently the differences in means be- 
tween the groups could not have been ob- 


= E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, 
p. : 

SE. F. Lindquist, op. cit., p. 212. 

™G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods, pp. 222-225. 
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tained by fluctuations of the sampling proce- 
dure employed. 

The F ratios which evaluate inter-group 
differences in this study are presented in 
Tables XIII thru XXXVI. In each case the 
source of variation, the sum of squares re- 
sulting from squaring variations, the degrees 
of freedom, and the mean squares resulting 
from the division of the sums of squares by 
the degrees of freedom are also tabulated. 

In commenting on the place of analysis of 
variance in research Peters and Van Voohis** 
state that “analysis of variance belongs as a 
first step in a major research where one 
wishes to make a rough preliminary test of 
his hypothesis in advance of going to the ex- 
pense of the elaborate setup needed for a 
thorough investigation.” 

The device is useful because it permits a 
prior survey of the significance of possible 
differences among a number of variables. By 
simultaneously evaluating differences among 
these variables it permits fewer computations 
and saves considerable time. If significant 
differences between groups are found these 
can be analyzed to their nature and intensity 
by referring to the tabulations of the data 
concerned. 


SECTION IV 


THE FINDINGS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


The Findings Regarding Comparisons of 
Personal and Environmental Factors——As a 
background for the comparison of personality 
and interest factors which follow it is desir- 
able to note certain comparisons of personal 
and environmental qualities. These include 
physical factors as height, weight, and age. 
The environmental factors compared are size 
of family, occupation of father, size of com- 
munity where reared, and source of interest 
in the profession being prepared for. This 
data was gathered by means of a short seven- 
teen item questionnaire which was responded 
to by the selected sample. 

The ages of the students are tabulated by 
schools and reported in Table III. This table 
contains the age range and also the mean age 
of each school. It is interesting to note the 
wide range in the ages of the various student 
groups. This range which averages 11.4 years 
perhaps reflects the Repay see of education 


SC. C. Peters and W. Van bag oy Statistical Proce- 
dures and Their XBR Bases, p. 3 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF THE AGE RANGE AND AVERAGE AGE OF THE STUDENT GROUPS 


Education 


SCHOOL 
Mechanical 
Engineering Medicine 
20-31 21-31 22-32 22-35 
23.3 23.2 27.2 26 


Mean Age of Entire Group =25.1 


Journalism Law 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON BY SCHOOLS OF AVERAGE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF THE STUDENT GROUPS 


Education 


70.01” 


Height in inches 
168.11 


Weight in pounds 


programs due to military service. The group 
with the oldest mean age is the journalism 
group which averaged 27.2 years, and the 
youngest group is the medical group which 
averaged 23.2 years. The mean age of the 
education group is 26.1 years. 

There are no significant differences between 
the groups regarding the physical qualities of 
height and weight (Table IV). The average 
height of the education students was 70.01 
inches. The averages of the four other stu- 
dent groups was within one inch of this. The 
average weight of the education group was 
168.11 pounds. The heaviest group was the 
law group and the lightest the mechanical 
engineering. The mean weight of the law stu- 


SCHOOL 
Mechanical 
Engineering Medicine 
69. 14” 70.9” 
156.7 162.3 


Journalism 


69.04” 
161.12 


Law 


69. 16” 
173.18 


dents was 173.18 pounds; that of the 
mechanical engineers was 156.7 pounds. 
Differences in the size of communities 
where the students in the various schools 
spent their childhood and youth is reported 
in Table V. There is a tendency for educa- 
tion and medical students to come from com- 
munities with populations of less than five 
thousand people. Mechanical engineering stu- 
dents tend to be from medium sized cities. 
Journalism students seemed to come from 
cities exceeding 100,000 in population. There 
are no clear tendencies for law students. 
The number from each school who come 
from families with more than three children 
and the number who come from families with 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON BY SCHOOLS OF THE SIZE OF COMMUNITIES FROM WHICH THE STUDENT Groups COME 


Population of Community Education 


SCHOOL 
Medicine 


Mechanical 
Engineering 
1 10 

5 3 

12 4 

4 4 
5 


Journalism 


3 4 


25 2 


COMPARISON BY SCHOOLS OF THE SIZE OF FAMILIES FROM WHICH THE STUDENT GROUPS COME 


Education Engineering 


More than three children 
Less than three children__..._______- 


SCHOOL 


Mechanical 
Medicine Journalism 


8 10 
13 9 


Law 


7 
13 
7 6 5 


4 
18 
3 


25 25 25 25 
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TABLE VII 
COMPARISON BY SCHOOLS OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS OF THE STUDENT GROUPS 


Occupation of Father Education 


Professional 
Trades, Farm, or General Labor 
Business or Management 


less than three children is shown in Table VI. 
There appears to be a tendency in all the 
groups to come from families with less than 
three children. Journalism, medicine, and 
education students seem to come from 
slightiy larger families than law and mechan- 
ical engineering students. 

Table VII shows the occupations followed 
by the fathers of the students in the various 
groups. It appears that the parental occupa- 
tions of business and management tends to 
predominate in each of the schools studied. 
The differences, however, are not great. 

In every group the students rate their own 
health as being mainly good or very good. 
This information is contained in Table VIII. 


SCHOOL 
Medicine 


Mechanical 
Engineering 
2 8 
9 5 
11 8 
3 4 

25 


Journalism 
4 


7 
8 
6 


25 25 


In comparing the groups on Table [X regard- 
ing the source of their interest in the profes- 
sion for which they are training, it is inter- 
esting to note that over three-fourths credit 
general interest in the profession for their 
being in it. Breaking the reasons down by 
schools it is noted that education is the only 
group in which a teacher’s influence affected 
the choice of vocation to any extent. In this 
group about one-fifth listed this as an impor- 
tant factor. Of all the students studied only 
four credited guidance and counseling in high 
school or college with any influence on their 
choice of profession. . 
In general, there are no definite differences 
among the students in the various profes- 


TABLE VIII 
COMPARISON BY SCHOOLS OF STUDENT’s RATINGS OF THEIR OWN HEALTH 


Education 


Very Poor 
No Response 


Engineering 


SCHOOL 


Medicine Journalism 
14 16 10 


Mechanical 


TABLE IX 


COMPARISON OF STUDENTS’ ESTIMATION OF THE SOURCE OF THEIR INTEREST IN THE 
PROFESSION THEY ARE PREPARING For 


Source of Interest Education 


Influence of Teacher in High School 


PT  .ctonetcetamenteascscul 
Formal Guidance in High School or 


Engineering 


SCHOOL 
Medicine 


Mechanical 
Journalism 


3 
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sional schools regarding personal, physical, Table II. This table indicates the personality 
and environmental factors. traits, the interest group with which they 
Findings Regarding Correlations Between correlate and the level of significance. 
Personality Traits and Interest Scores.— A significant correlation exists between 
Some correlations were found which were sig- psychasthenia and Group VI and Group XI 
nificant at the five per cent level and others on the Strong Inventory. Group VI consists 
at the one per cent level. Table X is a tabu- of only one occupation, that of musician. 
lation of significant correlations taken from Group XI also consists of only one occupa- 


TABLE X 


SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DIAGNOSTIC SCALES ON THE M. M. P. I. AND OCCUPATIONAL 
SCALES ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK FOR MEN 


Level of 
M.M.P.I. Strong r _ Significance 
Psychasthenia .201 5% 
(Musician) 
Group XI , 5% 
(President—Mfg. Concern) 
Masculinity—femininity _ _.Group I : 1% 
(Artist, Psychologist, Architect, Physician, Osteo- 
path, Dentist) 
Group II ‘ 1% 
(Mathematician, Physicist, Engineer, Chemist) 
Group III ‘ 1% 
(Production Manager) 
Group IV , 5% 
(Farmer, Aviator, Carpenter, Printer, Math. Physics. 
H. S. Teacher, Policeman, Forest Service Man) 
Group VI . 568 
(Musician) 
Group VII . 390 
(C.P.A.) 
Group X . 452 
xr Man, Lawyer, Journalist) ‘ 
. 274 


(President Mfg. Concern) 
Depression ous II . 276 
(Mathematician, Physicist, Engineer, Chemist) 
Group IV . 209 
(Farmer, Aviator, Carpenter, Printer, Math. Physics 
Sec. Teacher, Policeman, Forest Service Man) 
| ERE A eee ee ee —. 207 
(Sales Manager, Real Estate Salesman, Life Ins. 
Salesman) 
Schizophrenia 


p 
(Artist, Psychologist, Architect, Physician, Osteo- 
path, Dentist) 
Group III 
(Production Manager) 
Group VIII 
(Accountant, Office Man, Purchasing Agent, Banker, 
Mortician) 


Social Introversion— 
Extroversion Group II 
(Mathematician, Physicist, Engineer, Chemist) 
Group IV 
(Farmer, Aviator, C nter, Printer, Math. Physics, 
— Teacher, Policeman, Forest Service Man) 


Grovca Physical Director, Personnel Director, Pub- 
lic Administrator, YMCA Secretary, Soc. Sci. H.S. 
e — City School Superintendent, Minister) 
roup 
(Sales Manager, Real Estate Salesman, Life Insur- 
ance Salesman) 
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tion, that of President, Manufacturing Con- 
cern. The correlations are not large, but they 
are both significant at the five per cent level. 
According to the Manual for the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory’ the Psy- 
chasthenia scale measures the similarity of 
the subjects to psychiatric patients who are 
troubled by phobias or compulsive behavior. 
A correlation between elevations on the psy- 
chasthenia scale and the interest scores of 
persons having interests similar to those of 
musicians or presidents of manufacturing 
concerns indicates a tendency for these occu- 
pational groups to possess phobias and to dis- 
play compulsive behavior. Even though the 
correlation is significant it is quite small and 
therefore should be interpreted as a slight 
group tendency. It should not be construed 
as being predictive or diagnostic when applied 
to an individual case. 

The scale on the M. M. P. I. which meas- 
ures the tendency toward masculine or fem- 
inine interest patterns correlates significantly 
with eight of the groups on the Strong Inven- 
tory. These include Group I, Group II, Group 
III, Group IV, Group VI, Group VII, Group 
X, and Group XI. 

A high score on the masculinity-femininity 
scale of the M. M. P. I. indicates a tendency 
to possess the interest patterns of the opposite 
sex. Since this study was confined only to 
men it appears that college trained men in 
general have a tendency toward feminine in- 
terests. It is interesting to note the three 
groups which do not correlate significantly 
with this scale. These are Group V including 
the occupations of Y. M. C. A. physical 
director, personnel director, public adminis- 
trator, Y. M. C. A. secretary, high school 
social science teacher, city school superin- 
tendent, and minister; Group VIII including 
accountant, office man, purchasing agent, 
banker, and mortician; and Group [X includ- 
ing sales manager, real estate salesman, and 
life insurance salesman. It should be noted 
that these three groups deal essentially with 
people. The groups which correlate signifi- 
cantly with masculinity-femininity deal essen- 
tially with things. This seems to support the 
conclusion reached by Strong* that “In gen- 
eral, occupations dealing with objects includ- 
ing office records, score masculine while occu- 
pations dealing with people and with artistic, 

1S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, of. cit., p. 6. 

2E. K. Strong, Jr., op. cit., p. 234. 
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musical, and linguistic activities score fem- 
inine.” 

Depression correlates significantly with 
three groups. These are Group II (Mathema- 
tician, physicist, engineer, and chemist); 
Group IV (farmer, aviator, carpenter, printer, 
mathematics, —physics,— science teacher, 
policeman, and forest service man); and 
Group IX (sales manager, real estate sales- 
man, and life insurance salesman). The 
Manual for the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory*® describes a high depres- 
sion score as indicating poor morale of the 
emotional type with a feeling of uselessness 
and inability to assume a normal optimism 
regarding the future. 

These correlations are especially interesting 
in connection with Group [X where a signifi- 
cant negative correlation appears. Apparently, 
men with a high interest score in selling occu- 
pations do not tend to be depressed as do 
some of the other occupations. 

Schizophrenia correlates significantly with 
three groups. These are Group I (artist, psy- 
chologist, architect, physician, osteopath, and 
dentist); Group III (production manager); 
and Group VIII (accountant, office man, pur- 
chasing agent, banker, and mortician). The 
positive correlations are rather low which re- 
duces their applicability to individual cases. 
The label of schizophrenia for this trait is 
unfortunate because of the connotations 
people usually associate with that term. The 
authors of the Minnesota Multiphasic Inven- 
tory* describe a high score on the schizo- 
phrenia scale as indicative of bizarre and 
unusual thoughts and behavior. Apparently 
those who score high on the occupations in 
Group VIII do not exhibit schizophrenic 
symptoms. This is indicated by the significant 
negative correlation. 

Social Introversion-Extroversion correlates 
significantly with four of the Strong Groups. 
These are Group II (mathematician, physi- 
cist, engineer, and chemist); Group IV 
(farmer, aviator, carpenter, printer, mathe- 
matics—physics—science teacher, policeman, 
and forest service man); Group V (YMCA 
physical director, personnel director, public 
administrator, YMCA secretary, social sci- 
ence high school teacher, city school superin- 
tendent, and minister); and Group IX (sales 
manager, real estate salesman and life insur- 
ance salesman). 


*S. R. Hathaway ae C. McKinley, op. cit., p. 4. 
*S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, op. cit., p. 6. 
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According to Drake*® who derived this scale 
a high score indicates introversion. Appar- 
ently those occupations in Group II and 
Group IV have a tendency to attract person- 
nel with introvertive characteristics. These 
occupations are those which deal mainly with 
things. Group V and Group IX, on the other 
hand, have significant negative correlations. 
This indicates that those scoring high on 
introversion do not have intense interests in 
these occupations. It will be observed that the 
occupations in these groups are those involv- 
ing social service or selling. These usually do 
not attract people with introvertive charac- 
teristics. 
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scale. On the M. M. P. I. a high score in this 
trait indicates femininity. On the Strong 
Blank a low score indicates femininity. Sub- 
stantial agreement between the two scales is 
indicated by the correlation of —.292 which 
is significant at the one per cent level. 
Darley’ defines the masculinity-femininity 
scale as “a continuum based on the extent to 
which the individuals attention is held by 
technical, depersonalized, manipulative, con- 
crete activities or objects in his environment 
(masculinity), or by cultural, aesthetic per- 
sonalized, symbolic, appreciative activities or 
objects in the environment (femininity) .” 


TABLE XI 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DIAGNOSTIC SCALES ON THE M. M. 


P. I. AND THE NON-OCCUPATIONAL 


SCALES ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Non-Occupational Scale 
Occupational 
Level 


M.M.P.I. Scale 


Payshopathie Deviate 
Schizophre: 
Social 


*Indicates significance at 5% level. 
**Indicates significance at 1% level. 


Table XI indicates significant correlation 
between the non-occupational scales and cer- 
tain of the personality traits. One of the non- 
occupational scales on the Strong Blank is 
that for interest maturity. Darley® identifies 
interest maturity as “a characteristic of the 
well organized, socially sensitive, generally 
mature, tolerant, insightful individual.” Psy- 
chasthenia correlates with interest maturity 
—.182 which is significant at the five per cent 
level. Since psychasthenia is characterized by 
fears, phobias, and compulsive behavior, it is 
hardly likely that persons scoring high on this 
trait would exhibit the desirable personality 
qualities exemplified by interest maturity. 
This may account for the negative correlation. 

An interesting coincidence is the fact that 
both the Strong Interest Blank and the M. M. 
P. I. report scores on a masculinity-femininity 

*L. E. Drake, op. cit., p. 53. 


*J. G. Darley, Clinical Aspects os Interpretations of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, p. 


Interest 
Maturity 


—.051 
—.101 


—. 182* 
029 


Masculinity— 
Femininity 
—. 067 
. 028 
. 001 
—.089 
—.292** 

. 039 

. 070 
—. 054 
—. 222 

. O71 


Apparently this scale which appears on 
each test measures about the same thing. 

Another significant correlation is that be- 
tween paranoia on the M. M. P. I. and the 
occupational level scale on the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. This correlation is 
—.176 and is significant at the five per cent 
level. Paranoia is characterized by suspicious- 
ness, over-sensitivity, and delusions of perse- 
cution. Occupational level is a non-occupa- 
tional scale described by Darley® as being a 
“statement of the eventual adult level of 
aspiration” which represents the degree to 
which the individual’s total background has 
prepared him to seek the prestige and dis- 
charge the social responsibilities growing out 
of high income, professional status, recogni- 
tion, or leadership in the community; at the 
lower end of the scale the individual’s back- 
ground has prepared him for the anonymity, 


7 Darley, op. cit., p. 59. 
8 Ibid., p. 60. 
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TABLE XII 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NON-OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST SCORES ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST BLANK AND OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST SCORES ON THAT BLANK 


Occupational Group Scales 


*Indicates significance at 5% level. 
**Indicates significance at 1% level. 


the mundane round of activities and the “fol- 
lowership status” of a great majority of the 
population. There seems to be a tendency for 
those having worries and undue suspicious- 
ness to have a lower occupational level. This 
is evidenced by the small, but significant, 
negative correlation. 

It is apparent from Table XII that there 
are significant correlations between non- 
occupational scales and the occupational 
groups on the Strong Blank. Occupational 
level correlates significantly positive with 
Group III (production manager), Group V 
(social service), Group VII (C. P. A.), Group 
IX (selling), Group X (advertising, etc.), 
and Group XI (President, manufacturing 
concern). Negative significant correlations 
are indicated between occupational level and 
Group IV (farmer, aviator, etc.), and Group 
VI (musician). These findings are in substan- 
tial agreement with those of Strong® who also 
found, that it is occupational Group VII (C. 
P. A.), IX (sales), X (advertising, etc.), 
and XI (president) that correlate high and 
Groups IV (farmers, etc.) and VI (musician) 
that correlate low with occupational level. 
Apparently those with a high occupational 
level enter those occupations which promise 
to satisfy their higher level of aspiration in 
terms of earning power, prestige, recognition, 
and leadership. There is a tendency for the 
reverse to be true for those whose occupa- 
tional level score tends to be low. 

Interest maturity correlates significantly 
with six of the occupational groups. There is 
a significant negative correlation with Group 

*E. K. Strong, Jr., op. cit., p. 191. 


Non-Occupational Interest Scales 
Occupational Interest Masculinity— 
Level Maturity Femininity 

—.388** . 105 

—.265** . 386** 
. 163 Bo ee 
. 049 . 620** 
. 553** 

—. 128 

—. 031 
. 398** 


. 063 
—.307°* 
. 208* 


I (artist, physician, etc.), with Group II 
(mathematician, physicist, etc.), and with 
Group X (advertising man, lawyer, etc.). A 
significant positive correlation exists with 
Group V (social service), with Group VIII 
(office work) and with Group XI (President). 
These findings correspond with those of 
Strong*® who likewise found negative correla- 
tions with Groups I, II, and XI and positive 
correlations with Groups V and VIII. 

There seems to be a tendency for men in 
occupations dealing mainly with people to 
possess a greater maturity of interests than 
men in occupations dealing mainly with 
ideas, words, or objects. These latter may 
constitute a group of short term interests 
which are more subject to change than are 
the others. 

The Masculinity-femininity scale on the 
Strong Blank correlates significantly with the 
majority of the eleven group scales on the 
Strong Blank. 

The following groups correlate positively 
at the one per cent level: Group II (mathe- 
matician, physicist, etc.), Group III (produc- 
tion manager), and Group IV (farmer, avi- 
ator, carpenter, etc.). The following groups 
correlate negatively at the one per cent level: 
Group VII (accountant, office man, etc.), 
Group IX (sales manager, etc.), and Group 
X (advertising man, lawyer, etc.). Group VI 
(musician) correlates negatively at the five 
per cent level. 

These findings are in substantial agree- 
ment with those of Strong.*? They seem to 


1 E. K. Strong, Jr., op. cit., p. 324. 
uE. K. Strong, Jr., op. cit., p. 234. 
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indicate that occupational groups dealing in 
the main with people, either social service or 
personal service, tend to be more feminine in 
interests than are groups dealing with ideas, 
words, or objects. It will be remembered that 
on the Strong Blank a feminine interest 
tendency is evidenced by a low score, a mas- 
culine tendency by a high one. 

The correlations just reviewed permit of 
only the most cautious generalization. The 
magnitude of the majority of them is small. 
Of the total of 173 correlations only forty- 
four were significant at the five per cent or 
one per cent levels. In nearly all cases the 
correlations are too small to be used for pre- 
dictive purposes in individual cases. They 
are, however, indicative of certain group 
tendencies and as such the correlations do 
have value. 

The group enrolled in the school of educa- 
tion does not seem to have a clear cut interest 
pattern distinguishing it from that of the 
other professional schools. This is in accord 
with the finding reported by Strong,’* who 
comments: 


The theory upheld by most departments 
of education that all teachers should be 
interested in teaching young people first and 
only secondarily interested in their subject 
matter may possibly be a worthy ideal. But 
the facts are that these two types of men 
teachers have quite different interests. The 
correlation between their interests is only 
.13. Mathematics, physics, science teachers 
correlate .49 with masculinity-femininity 
and the social science high school teacher 
correlates —.40 with this trait. 
®E. K. Strong, Jr., op. cit., p. 161. 
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Reference to Table XII in this study re- 
veals essentially the same thing with a cor- 
relation between masculinity-femininity and 
Group IV (mathematics, physics, science 
teacher) of .620. The correlation with Group 
V (social science high school teacher) is 
—.211. This in turn raises the question as to 
the existence of a teaching profession as such. 
The above data indicates that on the sec- 
ondary level at least there are sharp differ- 
ences in the interests of various subject mat- 
ter teachers. Any unity of interest which 
their common participation in teaching 
should include is not revealed. 


INTERPRETATION OF ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE DIFFERENCES 


An evaluation of the differences between 
schools is contained in Tables XIII through 
XXXVI. Tables XIII through XXII eval- 
uate the differences existing in regard to the 
ten diagnostic scales of the M. M. P. I. Tables 
XXIII through XXV evaluate the differences 
regarding the non-occupational scales of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Tables 
XXVI through XXXVI evaluate the differ- 
ences in regard to the eleven occupational 
group scales on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. 

Table XV indicates a significant difference 
between the schools in regard to the trait of 
hysteria. Since this table does not indicate 
which school is high and which is low on this 
trait, it is mecessary to refer to Table 
XXXVII which contains the average T scores 
on the different scales by schools. Education 
ranks the lowest with a mean T score of only 
51.5 on hysteria. Mechanical engineering is 


TABLE XIII 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING HyYPOCHONDRIASIS 


Sum of 
Squares 


Source of Variation 


Mean 


Degrees of 
Square 


Freedom F Ratio 





Between Schools 
Within Schools 


9.072 
274. 640 


2. 268 


. 991 
2.289 mca 


4 
120 


TABLE XIV 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING HYPOMANIA 


Sum of 
Squares 


Source of Variation 


Mean 
Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 





Between Schools___________________. 
Within Schools 


29. 152 4 
433. 762 


7.288 


120 3.615 
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TABLE XV 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING HYSTERIA 
Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square 
Between Schools 
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4. 628 
Within Schools 
Note: 


4 
120 1.475 
*Indicates significance at 5% level. 


**Indicates significance at 1% level. 
***Indicates significance at .5% level. 
****Indicates significance at .1% level. 


TABLE XVI 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING PSYCHASTHENIA 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square 





4 - 908 
120 3. 823 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING MASCULINITY-FEMININITY 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Freedom Square 





4 7. 188 
120 3.414 


TaBLe XVIII 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING PARANOIA 
Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation 


Square 





4 4.148 
120 2. 839 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING DEPRESSION 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Freedom Square 





4 3.788 
120 2. 433 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING PSYCHOPATHIC DEVIATE 


Mean 


Square 


Sum of Degrees of 
Source of Variation Freedom 





4 . 348 
Within Schools 120 2. 157 
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TABLE XXI 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square 





Between Schools . 880 4 8.22 
Within Schools % 120 2.716 
TABLE XXII 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING SOCIAL INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 





. 4 6. 909 
Within Schools . 120 
TABLE XXIII 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL ON THE STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Sq Freedom Square 





Between Schools . 840 4 8. 460 
Within Schools sf ‘ 120 1.401 6. 039**** 
TABLE XXIV 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING INTEREST MATURITY ON THE STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 


Between Schools ‘ 4 8. 732 4. 647*** 
Within Schools ‘ 120 





TABLE XXV 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING MASCULINITY-FEMININITY ON THE STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 


Between Schools 4 22. 760 6. 645**** 
Within Schools 410. 960 120 3.425 





TABLE XXVI 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP I ON THE STRONG INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 


Between Schools 207. 68 4 51.920 19. 23g°°** 
Within Schools 324. 120 120 





TABLE XXVII 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP II ON THE STRONG INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 


, ‘ 4 89.272 20. 161**** 
Within Schools : 120 4. 428 
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TABLE XXVIII 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP III ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 


Between Schools 176. 432 4 44.108 12. 256**** 
Within Schools 120 3. 599 





TABLE XXIX 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP IV ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom] Square F Ratio 


Between Schools 151.088 4 37.772 13.96@°°"° 
Within Schools 120 





TABLE XXX 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP V ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 


28 5.314**** 
44 





Between Schools ‘ 4 17.2 
Within Schools ‘ 120 3. 2 


TABLE XXXI 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING Group VI ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 





Between Schools 164. 048 4 41.012 9. 783°*** 
Within Schools 120 4.192 


TABLE XXXII 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP VII ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 





Between Schools q 4 16. 772 5. 856**** 
Within Schools 

TABLE XXXIII 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GRouUP VIII ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 





Between Schools 4 12. 572 5. 106**** 
Within Schools 295. 440 120 2.462 

TABLE XXXIV 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP IX ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of Degrees of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares Freedom Square F Ratio 


Between Schools 158.912 4 39. 728 11. 964**** 
Within Schools 412. 560 120 3. 438 
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TABLE XXXV 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP X ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of 
Squares 


Source of Variation 


Mean 
Square 


Degrees of 


Freedom F Ratio 





Between Schools 
Within Schools 


305. 440 


4 30. 448 11. 964**** 


120 


TABLE XXXVI 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE CONCERNING GROUP XI ON THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Sum of 
Squares 


Source of Variation 


Mean 
Square 


Degrees of 


Freedom F Ratio 





Between Schools 
Within Schools 


353. 280 


4 9.932 
120 


TABLE XXXVII 
MEAN T ScorRES ON DIAGNOSTIC SCALES oF M. M. P. I. TABULATED By SCHOOLS 


M.M.P.I. Scale Education 


Hypochondriasis 
Hypomania 

Hysteria 

Psychasthenia _ - 
Masculinity—femininity 


Psychopathic Deviate 
Schizophrenia 
Social Introversion—Extroversion 


ANIAIAKHAGAH wo 


highest with a mean T score of 56.8. The 
other scores range between these extremes. 
According to the Manual for the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory’* a high 
score on hysteria indicates the similarity of 
the subjects to people who have developed 
conversion type hysteria symptoms. These 
are paralysis, cramps, and various intestinal 
and cardiac complaints. Apparently education 
students do not have these symptoms to any 
great extent. 

This same information is brought out in 
Table XXXVIII in which comparisons are 
made of the per cent of students in each 
school who score above the mean on any 
scale. It will be noted that a smaller per cent 
of education students score above the mean 
on hysteria than do those of any other school. 

Significant differences appear on Table 
XXI in which differences between schools 
regarding schizophrenia are evaluated. Refer- 
ence to Table XXXVII shows that this dif- 
ference ranges from a low mean T score of 
44.8 for mechanical engineering students to 

4S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, op. cit., p. 5. 


Schools 
Mechanical 


Engineering Journalism Medical 


mo NMOAMwAO 
= CO Hm 00 1 “20 Or 


a high of 52.8 for medical students. Educa- 
tion students achieved a mean T score of 
49.7 which is below the norm for the group 
on which the test was standardized. 

Apparently medical students have a slight 
tendency toward schizophrenia and mechan- 
ical engineering students do not show this 
tendency. The same data is presented graph- 
ically in Table XXXVIII which indicates 
that the norm on schizophrenia is exceeded 
by only sixteen per cent of the mechanical 
engineering students and by fifty-two per cent 
of the medical students. 

A third diagnostic scale on which signifi- 
cant differences appeared was social introver- 
sion-extroversion. This difference is evaluated 
in Table XXII. Reference to Table XXXVII 
indicates that the group scoring highest on 
this trait, indicating the strongest tendencies 
toward introversion, were the mechanical 
engineers. The lowest scoring group, appar- 
ently the most extroverted, was the law 
group. The education group ranked close be- 
hind the mechanical engineering group as far 
as introversion is concerned. Apparently 
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mechanical engineering and education attract 
people with introspective, ego centered type 
of personality to a greater degree than does 
law or journalism. 

Tables XXII, XXIII and XXV evaluate 
the differences existing between schools on 
the non-occupational scales of occupational 
level, interest maturity, and masculinity- 
femininity respectively. It should be noted 
that exceedingly significant differences appear. 
The differences on occupational level and 
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masculinity-femininity are significant at the 
one-tenth of one per cent level and those on 
interest-maturity at the five-tenths of one per 
cent level. 

Table XXIII evaluates the differences in 
occupational level and Table XXXIX con- 
tains the mean standard scores by schools so 
comparisons can be made. It is apparent that 
law has the highest standard score. Mechan- 
ical engineering has the lowest score and edu- 
cation ranks only a little better. This finding 


TABLE XXXVIII 
COMPARISON OF Per CENT FROM EACH SCHOOL ScoRING ABOVE MEAN ON M. M. P. I. SCALES 
M.M.P.I. Scale 





} 3 





























Masculinity—Femininity 





Education 
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TABLE XXX VIII—Continued 


M.M.P.I. Scale 


Psychopathic Deviate 
ducation 


(a 





Percent 





i——| | I 





Schizophrenia 





Education 





Law 
Mechanical Engineering 





Medicine 


Social Introversion—Extroversion 
Education 


Law 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 


agrees with that of Strong’* who likewise 
found the law group to have the highest occu- 
pational level, followed by medicine, journal- 
ism, and education. Apparently there is a 
tendency for law and medical students to 
have a higher “level of aspiration” regarding 
living standards, income, and prestige than 
mechanical engineering, journalism, and edu- 
cation students. 

It is apparent from Table XXIX that 
journalism students have the highest degree 
of interest maturity followed closely by edu- 
cation students. The lowest standard scores 
are achieved by medical and law students. 
This would seem to indicate that journalism 
and education students have iess likelihood 
of a change in interests than have students in 
the other schools. 

Table XXV evaluates the differences in 
masculinity-femininity. This table indicates 
that journalism attracts students with a tend- 
ency toward feminine interests. This is shown 
by the fact that journalism has the lowest 
standard score on this scale. Education has 
the next lowest score. The group with the 
most masculine tendencies, as shown by its 
possessing the highest score on this scale is 
Mechanical Engineering. These findings are 
in almost complete accord with those of 
Strong.*® It seems to indicate that journalism 
and education attract people with tendencies 

“EB. K. Strong, Jr., of. cit., pp. 324-325. 

®E. K. Strong, Jr., op. cit. 


toward effeminate interests to a greater extent 
than do the other schools. 

An examination of the F ratios in Tables 
XXVI through XXXVI reveals that on each 
of the occupational interest scales of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank the differ- 
ences between schools are extremely signifi- 
cant. All but one have an F ratio which is 
significant at the one-tenth of one per cent 
level. This finding is reasonable since it is to 
be expected that a majority of the students 
in a professional school would have interests 
similar to those of members of that profes- 
sion. Table XL indicates the students scoring 
highest on Group I (artists, physicians, etc.) 
are the medical students. The students scor- 
ing lowest in this group are the mechanical 
engineers. The students scoring highest on 
Group II (physicist, engineer, etc.) are not 
the mechanical engineers as might be ex- 
pected but the medical students again. The 
mechanical engineering students, however, 
score nearly as high as do the medical stu- 
dents. Both of these student groups represent 
scientific professions pretty well encompassed 
by Groups I and II on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. : 

The ranking of the education students in 
the interest groups in which they are repre- 
sented is interesting. The mathematics, sci- 
ence, physics teachers are in Group IV and 
in that group the education students rank 
second to mechanical engineers. Social sci- 
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TABLE XXXIX 


MEANS OF STANDARD SCORES ON THE NON-OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST SCALES OF THE STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 


Non-Occupational 
Interest Scale 
Medical 
Occupational Level 
M inity—Femininity 
Interest Maturity 


ence, high school teachers and city school 
superintendents are in Group V and in that 
group education students rank first. 

A possible explanation of the finding that 
education students are not first in group four 
is to be found in the low correlation between 
this group and interest-maturity scores. A 
high correlation would indicate that those 
scoring high in this group also have a high 
degree of interest maturity. On the other 
hand, a correlation as low as that shown in 
Table XII between this group and interest- 
maturity indicates that a fairly large number 
of low interest maturity scores may be ex- 
pected as well as some high ones. If these 
low interest maturity scores are present, they 
would indicate that these interests are short 
term in nature and subject to change. It may 
be that education being the only one of the 
student groups represented in Group IV 
would be first if a recheck were made at a 
later date. 

The top ranking of education students in 
Group V is to be expected because they are 
represented by two of the seven occupations 
in the group. 

Significant F ratios appear on all the other 
occupational groups. This indicates that the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank does dis- 


SCHOOLS 
Mechanical 


Education Engineering Journalism 
62.2 51.96 
40.9 54.6 
56 54 


Law 


59. 84 
44.84 
52. 72 


criminate between occupations. The accuracy 
of this discrimination is brought out in Group 
X. This group contains two of our five stu- 
dent groups. These two groups, journalism 
and law, are the two scoring highest on that 
scale. 

The analysis of variance technique permits 
the statement that significant differences do 
exist between students enrolled in five differ- 
ent professional schools including education. 
A cautious inference can be made that per- 
haps these differences are basically founded 
in differences in the personalities, non-occu- 
pational interest factors, and vocational in- 
terests of the students and that these have a 
tendency to predispose them toward enroll- 
ment in certain professional schools. 


SECTION V 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


The purpose of this section is to bring 
together in a concise way the results of this 
investigation. The implications of these re- 
sults for guidance services as well as for the 
institutional education of teachers will also be 
discussed. It has been impossible to examine 


TABLE XL 
MEANS OF AVERAGE STANDARD SCORES ON THE OCCUPATIONAL SCALES OF THE STRONG VOCA- 


TIONAL INTEREST BLANK 
Occupational Scale 
Education 


TABULATED BY SCHOOLS 
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all the implications of the present study, 
which may be investigated in the future in 
terms of suggestions indicated by the data 
already obtained. A list of recommendations 
for continued research in this area concludes 
the discussion. 

This study concerns itself with the com- 
parison of students enrolled in Education 
with those enrolled in Law, Medicine, Jour- 
nalism, and Mechanical Engineering. The 
qualities compared were certain personal and 
environmental factors, personality traits, and 
interests. 

The data gathering instruments were a 
short questionnaire, the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men. The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
provided scores on ten personality scales. 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men provided scores on thirty-nine occupa- 
tional scales which were divided among eleven 
groups. This blank also provided scores on 
three non-occupational interest scales. 

The subjects numbered twenty-five from 
each of the schools studied. This provided a 
total number of 125 subjects. A random num- 
bers procedure was used in selecting the sub- 
jects. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS CONCERNING Com- 
PARISONS OF PERSONAL AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


1. There is a range of about ten years in 
the ages of the various student groups. The 
average age is twenty-five and one-tenth 
years. The journalism students have the old- 
est average age and the medical students have 
the youngest average age. 

2. Regarding the physical qualities of 
height and weight there are no significant 
differences between the various schools. Law 
students were the heaviest and mechanical 
engineering students the lightest. 

3. There is evidence that education and 
medical students tend to come from smaller 
communities than do mechanical engineering, 
law, and journalism students. 

4. There is a tendency for professional 
school students to come from small families. 
The families from which education students 
come tend to be slightly larger than the fam- 
ilies of journalism, medical, law, and mechan- 
ical engineering students. 
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5. Apparently the fathers of students in 
professional schools engage in business and 
trades more often than they engage in labor, 
farming, or the professions. 

6. The majority of the students in every 
school rate their health as being good. 

7. The education group is the only group 
in which a teacher’s influence affected the 
choice of vocation to any extent. 


8. A great majority of the students 
ascribed no importance to counseling received 
in high school or college in influencing their 
choice of vocation. 

9. Most students believe general interest 
in the profession to be the cause of their 
preparation for it. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS CONCERNING CORRE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN PERSONALITY TRAITS 
AND INTEREST FACTORS 


1. Five of the ten personality traits on the 
M. M. P. I. are significantly correlated with 
one or more of the eleven Strong Vocational 
Interest groups. 


a. Psychasthenia correlated to a small but 
significant degree with the occupations 
of musician and president, manufactur- 
ing concern. 

. Eight of the eleven Strong occupational 
groups correlated significantly with the 
femininity scale on the M. M. P. I. All 
of the five professional student groups 
under study were in occupational groups 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
which correlated positively with femi- 
ninity. Group V correlated negatively 
with masculinity-femininity. This group 
includes social science teachers and city 
school superintendents among others. 

. Depression correlated significantly with 
three of the Strong Groups. These were 
Group II (Physicist, engineer, etc.), 
Group IV (farmer, aviator, mathematics, 
science, physics, teacher, etc.), and 
Group IX (sales manager, real estate 
salesman, etc.). This last named group 
indicated a significant negative correla- 
tion. 

. Schizophrenia correlated positively with 
Group I (artist, physician, dentist, etc.), 
Group III (production manager), and 
Group VIII (accountant, office man, 
banker, etc.). The last named group had 
a significant negative correlation. 
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e. Social Introversion had a positive cor- 
relation with Group II (Mathemati- 
cian, physicist, etc.), Group IV (farmer, 
aviator, mathematics-physics-science 
teacher, etc.). Significant negative cor- 
relations were indicated for Group V 
(YMCA physical director, personnel 
manager, public administrator, social 
science teacher, city school superin- 
tendent, etc.), and Group IX (sales 
manager, life insurance salesman, etc.). 


2. Three of the personality traits on the 
M. M. P. I. correlated significantly with cer- 
tain of the three non-vocational interest qual- 
ities on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 


a. Paranoia correlates negatively with 
occupational level. 

b. Psychasthenia correlates negatively with 
interest maturity. 

c. Femininity on the M. M. P. I. correlates 
negatively with femininity on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. This correla- 
tion is significant at the one per cent 
level. Regarding this it is well to re- 
member that a high score on the M. M. 
P. I. scale indicates femininity and on 
the Strong Blank a low score indicates 
femininity. 


3. The non-occupational interest scales on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Inventory cor- 
relate significantly with the majority of the 
occupational interest groups. 

a. Occupational level is positively corre- 
lated with Group III (production man- 
ager), Group V (YMCA secretary, 
social science teacher, city school super- 
intendent, etc.), Group VII (C. P. A.), 
Group IX (sales manager, real estate 
salesman, etc.), Group X (advertising 
man, lawyer, etc.), and Group XI (pres- 
ident, manufacturing concern). 

. Interest maturity correlates negatively 
with Group I (artist, physician, dentist, 
etc.), Group II (mathematician, engi- 
neer, etc.), and Group X (advertising 
man, lawyer, etc.). 

. Masculinity-Femininity correlates posi- 
tively with Group II (physicist, engi- 
neer, etc.), Group III (production man- 
ager), Group IV (aviator, printer, 
mathematics-physics, science teacher). 
It should be noted that a high score on 
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the masculinity-femininity scale of the 
Strong Blank indicates masculine tend- 


encies. 
. Masculinity-femininity correlated nega- 
tively with Group V (social science 
teacher, city school superintendent, min- 
ister, etc.), Group VI (musician), Group 
VII (accountant, office man, etc.), 
Group IX (sales manager, real estate 
salesman, etc.), and Group X (lawyer, 
author-journalist, etc.). A low seore on 
this scale indicates feminine tendencies. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS CONCERNING ANALYSIS 
OF VARIANCE DATA 


1. Significant differences were found to 
exist among the five groups of professional 
students regarding three of the ten person- 
ality traits under study. 


a. Mechanical engineers were found to 
score highest on the hysteria scale. 

b. Medical students scored highest on the 
schizophrenia scale. Mechanical engi- 
neers scored lowest. 

. Mechanical Engineering student scored 
highest on social introversion followed 
closely by education students. 


2. Differences which were significant to the 
level of one-tenth of one per cent and beyond 
were found to exist among the professional 
school students regarding the non-occupa- 
tional scales of occupational level, interest 
maturity, and femininity. 


a. Law students seem to have the highest 
occupational level. Medicine, journalism, 
education, and mechanical engineering 
follow in the order named. 

b. Journalism students indicate the highest 
degree of interest maturity, closely fol- 
lowed by education students. 


3. Extremely significant differences were 
found to exist between the occupational in- 
terests of the students in the five professional 
schools. These differences are in most cases 
significant at the one-tenth of one per cent 
level. 


a. Social science teachers and city school 
superintendents are in Group V on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. In 
that group education students achieve 

i interest scores than any of the 

other four student groups. 
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b. Mathematics, -physics, -science teachers 
are in Group IV on the Strong Blank. 
In this group they rank second among 
the five student groups. 

. In Group I, which includes the profes- 
sion of physician, medical students rank 
highest. 

. In Group II which includes the profes- 
sion of engineer, medical students were 
scored highest, but they were closely 
followed by the mechanical engineering 
students. 

. In Group IX which includes the profes- 
sions of law and journalism, law and 
journalism students scored highest. 

. It seems that education students have 
no clear cut interest in teaching as such. 
The subject matter content seems to be 
the main determinant of the interests of 
education students. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is significant that the greatest differences 
between the five groups of professional stu- 
dents were in their vocational and non-voca- 
tional interest tendencies rather than in per- 
sonality traits. Research in interest measure- 
ment provides evidence that interests are 
fairly permanent throughout the age range of 
fifteen through fifty-five years.’ There is also 
evidence that interests are little influenced by 
training and experience in an occupation. The 
large differences in interests between groups 
revealed in this study, in addition to the 
above evidence regarding the permanence of 
interests and effect of training on interests, 
indicate that interest measurement has value 
in differential prediction and advisement. 
This predictive effectiveness exists in an indi- 
rect sense only insofar as it indicates types 
currently entering the various professions. 

The slight correlations between personality 
traits and interests support previous findings 
that in general there is little in common be- 
tween scores on interest inventories and those 
on personality inventories. The correlations 
which were significant were so in a statistical 

1B. K. Strong, Jr., op. cit., pp. 50-S2. 
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sense only. This limits their application to 
group comparisons. 

The fact that the differences in personality 
traits between education students and stu- 
dents in law, medicine, mechanical engineer- 
ing, and journalism are so small as to be 
statistically insignificant refutes any impli- 
cation that education students are inferior in 
personality traits to other groups. 

In view of the large differences among the 
professional schools regarding interests it 
seems that interest measurement should be a 
part of the selection procedure by which 
candidates are selected for the profession of 
teaching. A larger body of data should be 
accumulated about the interests of teachers 
and other workers in education. This same 
statement can be made concerning selection 
for four other professions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


Many studies have been made involving 
the study of personality traits, interests and 
other qualities. As new instruments are devel- 
oped it is necessary that they be used and 
evaluated. This process in itself provides 
many opportunities for fruitful research. The 
following are suggested as worthy projects 
for which the present study might serve as a 
prototype. 

1. A comparison of practicing lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, engineers, and journalists. 
These could be divided into successful and 
unsuccessful categories on the basis of ade- 
quate criteria. Their personality traits, inter- 
ests, health, physical characteristics, and 
mental qualities could be compared. 

2. Comparisons of the personalities, inter- 
ests, physical characteristics, and mental 
qualities of students in education who are 
preparing for classroom teaching in various 
subject areas, or who are preparing for ad- 
ministration, supervision, guidance, or any of 
the other school services. A body of data 
could be collected which would be useful in 
differential prediction and advisement of stu- 
dents interested in education. 





A STUDY OF THE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PREPARATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


KENNETH RALPH DOANE* 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 


This study makes an analysis of practice 
in teacher training institutions.* Further, it 
notes current trends and makes information 
available that should be helpful to those in- 
terested in planning and improving the pre- 
service professional education of high school 
teachers. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


In many respects, teachers of high school 
age children hold the most important posts 
in our existing educational systems. The high 
school represents the last step in the founda- 
tional education of the child—in the com- 
mon man’s university. The teachers in this 
school must be well qualified, professionally, 
in order to accept so serious a challenge. 

A sound pre-service training of teachers is 
the very foundation of providing good teach- 
ers for our schools. “To improve teacher edu- 
cation is to improve teaching; to improve 
teaching is to improve the schools; to im- 
prove the schools is to strengthen the next 
generation; to strengthen the next generation 
is a social duty of the first magnitude.” 
(176:24) It is true that today’s emphasis 
upon in-service training of teachers is achiev- 
ing most gratifying results. If the under- 
graduate program had been stronger however, 
it seems reasonable that the problems of in- 
service training would have been minimized 
or would be concerned with more mature and 
important matters. 

An analysis of practices in professional 
education represents an important consensus 
of opinion. The points of view are often far 
more meaningful when seen in action than 
when heard or seen as words. Since any con- 
sensus of practice is after all a consensus of 
workable theory, surveys such as here under- 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of A. S. 
Barr, faculty ° the planning and conduct of the 
study here 


taken should supply important data for devel- 
oping criteria to be employed in evaluating 
practices in particular schools. Such sum- 
marizations are valuable as a source of sug- 
gestions leading to the improvément of a pro- 
gram, in making plans for meeting the needs 
of prospective teachers, and for designing ex- 
perimental approaches in teacher education. 
Much of what we learn comes to us as the 
result of the experiences of others. 

The modern worker in professional educa- 
tion seeks to be well informed. He is pri- 
marily concerned with the body of experi- 
ences that will produce good teachers. His 
need for information as to region-wide and 
nation-wide practices is obvious as he sets out 
to solve problems in his working site. 

While much has been done in this area, the 
existing surveys are now well out of date. 
Accordingly, it is the purpose of this study 
to present a broad up-to-date picture of the 
pre-service professional education curricula 
requirements. 


DELIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Because of the complexity of the problem 
and the factors involved, some statement 
should be made of the limits within which 
the study has been carried on. The list of 
major boundaries that have been established 
are as follows: 

1. Three groups of schools have been 
studied. 

Group I—All colleges and universities 
supported wholly or in part by state and 
federal funds except those that are classi- 
fied as teachers colleges are included. The 
authority for classification is the Educa- 
tional Directory—1944-—45—Part III pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Examples of members of this Group are: 
University of Delaware, Gallaudet College, 
Michigan State College, Lincoln University, 
University of Wisconsin, Humboldt State 


College. 
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Group II—All state supported teachers 
colleges as defined by the above publication 
are assigned to this category. Examples 
are: State Teachers College at Florence, 
Alabama, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Louisiana State Normal College, Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State College, 
Eastern Washington College of Education. 

Group III—All of the colleges and uni- 
versities that are members of the North 
Central Association and supported by 
municipal, church, or private funds are in- 
cluded. These were classified as such by the 
above publication. Examples are: Grinnell 
College, Duchesne College, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Fenn College, Lawrence College. 


Further reference to these classifications will 
be made in terms of Group I, Group II, and 
Group III. 

2. The study is limited to the analysis of 
the pre-service professional education courses 
that are required. 

3. The study is limited to the preparation 
of high school teachers of general academic 
subjects such as: English, mathematics, lan- 
guages, science, social sciences. 

4. The data is limited to the United States 
and its territories. 

5. The study is limited to the undergrad- 
uate courses ordinarily found in the profes- 
sional education sequence. (i.e. A course in 
English is not included unless it is a course 
in the teaching of English. General psychol- 
ogy, or its equivalent, is thought to be a part 
of the professional sequence by many colleges 
and is here included. A course dealing with 
the major generalizations of teaching is in- 
cluded.) Some writers include aspects of the 
general cultural training as being of profes- 
sional character and significance. This point 
of view is not denied, but such courses are 
not included in this study. The desire to 
avoid confusion led to the exclusion of courses 
other than generally recognized professional 
education courses. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


The study here reported is guided by the 
following purposes. 

1. To find the courses in professional edu- 
cation that are required in curricula for the 
preparation of high school teachers in the 
United States. 
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2. To derive a composite description of the 
more prominent courses in terms of broad 
aims and topics studied. 

3. To identify the characteristic likenesses 
and differences to be found in the regulations 
for certification for first year teachers in all 
the states. 

4. To present the opinions of a large group 
of people who are working in the field of pro- 
fessional education with respect to several of 
the fundamental issues confronting the field 
at the present time. 

5. To present the opinions of a group of 
well recognized writers in the field of educa- 
tion with respect to several of the funda- 
mental issues confronting teacher education. 

6. To present other pertinent information 
about the cooperating institutions such as: 

a. A comparison of the frequency of 
schools that prepare high school teachers 
of general academic subjects with: 

(1) the number that are not preparing 
teachers of children 
(2) the number that are preparing high 
school teachers of only specialized 
areas (i.e. music, physical educa- 
tion, home economics, agriculture, 
etc.) 
the number that are preparing only 
elementary teachers 
the number that are preparing ele- 
mentary teachers and high school 
teachers in specialized areas but 
not general academic high school 
teachers 
. The frequency of various degrees 
granted to prospective teachers upon the 
completion of the required curriculum 
. The differences between the Bachelor of 

Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees as 

to be found by pronouncements of 

granting institutions 

. The frequency of colleges and univer- 
sities that serve only one sex 

. The frequency of colleges and univer- 
sities that serve only minority races or 
groups 

. The comparative popularities of the 
semester and quarter as term lengths 


ASSUMPTIONS 
Certain assumptions were made at the out- 
set of this investigation. They must be taken 
into account to gain full appreciation of the 
conclusions drawn in the study. 
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1. The catalog publications of the institu- 
tions included in the study were assumed to 
be correct with respect to descriptions, num- 
ber of credits, professional education require- 
ments, term length, degrees granted, etc. The 
greater part of the data employed in the 
study was taken from them. 

2. In instances where questionnaires were 
used to secure supplementary data, it is 
assumed that these reports were accurate. 

3. The work of Woellner and Wood in 
their Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators published by 
the University of Chicago Press in 1945 was 
posited as being authentic. Its wide accept- 
an.¢ and high reputation in connection with 
certification laws of the states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would seem to permit its 
use. 

4. A summarization of practice divorced 
from situations giving rise to it may contain 
valuable information for those interested in 
the planning and improvement of professional 
education of teachers. 


SECTION II 
PROCEDURE 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENT 


It will be the purpose of this section to 
describe the types of data sought, the instru- 
ments used, and the techniques employed in 
the treatment of the data. 

The entire study may be divided into three 
phases. The first phase deals with the profes- 
sional education requirements for the prepa- 
ration of high school teachers as taken from 
catalog statements. The second phase con- 
siders the states’ laws for the certification of 
high school teachers. The third phase treats 
the opinions of educational workers. 


First PHASE 


An effort has been made to solicit re- 
sponses from a large number of institutions. 
The following information was secured from 
each institution. 

1. The name of the school and its location 
by city and state. 

2. Whether or not they trained teachers 
for any level, at all. 

3. Whether or not they trained high school 
teachers for general academic areas such as 
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English, mathematics, social science, science 
or languages. 

4. The kinds of teachers they did prepare 
if they did not prepare general academic 
teachers for the high school. 

5. The titles of required courses in profes- 
sional education, psychology, methods, and 
student teaching if they did train high school 
teachers. 

6. The descriptions of these courses. 

7. The credit hours granted these courses. 

8. The term length for the school. 

g. The degrees granted to prospective high 
school teachers of general academic subjects 
upon the completion of the undergraduate 
program. 

10. The differences between the curricula 
for the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of 
Science degrees. 

11. The graduate degrees offered to stu- 
dents upon the completion of graduate pro- 
grams aimed to increase the competency of 
the teacher. 

12. The degrees granted to prospective 
teachers in schools other than those who train 
teachers for the general academic work in 
high schools. 

13. Whether or not the school personnel 
was composed only of minority groups such 
as colored, Indians, or deaf. 

14. Whether or not the school personnel 
was composed of a single sex. 

15. The name of the person at the head of 
the department of education or school of edu- 
cation or college of education or the name of 
a person that was a member of the above 
organizations. 


INSTRUMENTS USED 


The catalogs of the various institutions 
were utilized for the bulk of the information. 
This source represents the official statements 
for each institution and are probably the most 
accurate source of data relative to the schools 
for any given date. 

The following devices were utilized to 
secure catalogs. 

1. The Educational Directory—1944-45— 
Part I1I—Colleges and Universities published 
for the U. S. Office of Education by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office was used to 
secure the names of the institutions and their 
locations by city and state. 

2. Government postal cards were sent out 
to the registrars of the institutions in solici- 
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tation of a copy of the school’s latest catalog. 
Samples of the first postal card and all follow 
up cards are to be found in the Communica- 
tions section of the appendix.* 

3. Some schools did not comply with the 
request. In several of these cases, the catalogs 
on file in the office of the Secretary of the 
Faculty of the University of Wisconsin were 
used. 

A data sheet (Communication III) was 
employed to secure the desired information in 
the few instances where catalogs were not 
available. Sample copies of letters accompany- 
ing the data sheets appear in the Communi- 
cations section. 


CATALOG ANALYSIS 


The exposition to follow describes the work 
between April 6, 1945 and August 1, 1946. 

Upon the receipt of the catalogs from the 
first 84 state supported teachers colleges, 
namely members of Group II that complied 
with the request for catalogs, each catalog 
was studied separately for the information de- 
sired. The following information and extracts 
were recorded. 

1. Name of the college. 

2. City and state in which the school was 
located. 

3. Length of the term. 

4. Degrees granted to prospective teachers 
of general academic subjects in high schools. 

5. Degrees granted to teachers in cases 
where the above teachers were not trained. 

6. Differences between the Bachelor of 
Arts and the Bachelor of Science degrees 
where they were both offered. 

7. Type of teachers trained in the event 
that general academic teachers for high 
schools were not prepared. 

8. Titles of the required courses in profes- 
sional education in the curricula under con- 
sideration. 

g. Extracts of descriptions included in the 
catalogs for the course listed as being re- 
quired. 

10. Number of credit hours given to the 
student for his successful work in the course. 

11. Key word for the character of the 
course descriptions. 


It should be emphasized here that course 
titles and descriptions were reproduced ex- 
actly and completely as they appeared in the 
catalog. Only those courses that were required 

* See thesis on file, Library, University of Wisconsin. 
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were reported. Options of two or more courses 
or selections from a group of electives were 
excluded. 

Next, a frequency tabulation of exact 
course titles was made after the technique of 
Barr and Emans in the latter’s study of items 
of teacher rating scales. (32:17) Catalogs 
subsequently received were treated similarly. 


In some cases, because of incomplete cata- 
log statements, it was necessary to submit a 
data sheet to the individual college or univer- 
sity for verification and extension in order to 
get the needed facts. In these cases, the 
material taken from the data sheet was used 
to supplement that of the catalog in the defi- 
cient items. The catalog remained as the pri- 
mary source of information. 


In a few instances, where the college or 
university failed to comply with the request 
for the catalog due to shortages or for their 
own reasons, they were asked to fill out data 
sheets which were used as the basis for the 
facts here assembled. 

Where there was a question as to one or 
two points of statement as to exact meaning, 
a letter was written directly to the registrar 
or to the education department to clarify the 
point. This supplementary information was 
added to the data sheets. 

The headings for recording data were: Col- 
lege, term, degrees, required curricula, and 
course description. The data was tabulated 
as follows: 

Tabulations under “college” included the 
state, the city, and the title of the college. In 
addition, the notations “men” for the schools 
exclusively for men, “wo” for the schools ex- 
clusively for women, “col” for the schools ex- 
clusively for colored students, “Ind” for the 
schools which worked with Indians only, and 
“deaf” for the school which dealt with deaf 
students only, were noted. Numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 or 9 were written for the colleges 
that had no curricula for high school teachers 
of general academic subjects. Number 1 indi- 
cated that the college trained elementary 
teachers, 2 indicated music teachers, 3 indi- 
cated industrial arts, 4 indicated home eco- 
nomics, 5 indicated art, 6 indicated commer- 
cial, 7 indicated agriculture, 8 indicated phy- 
sical education, and 9 indicated that the 
college trained teachers of guidance. “None” 
was used to indicate the colleges and univer- 
sities that trained no teachers of any type. 
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The “term” heading was broken into 
columns headed S to stand for semester and 
Q to stand for quarter. Each of the colleges 
reported was entered in one of the columns 
with a small check (1). 

“Degrees” had six parts, namely, BS, BA, 
BE, other, Graduate, and BS and BA (dif- 
ference). If a school granted the Bachelor of 
Science degree to a student upon the comple- 
tion of his undergraduate work, a check (\/ ) 
was placed in the respective position. BS in- 
dicated Bachelor of Science; BA indicated 
Bachelor of Arts; and BE indicated Bachelor 
of Education. Similar tabulations were made 
for the last two degrees mentioned. For a 
school which offered any other undergraduate 
degree in the field of teacher education, the 
abbreviation for the degree was entered in the 
corresponding place in the column headed 
“other”. Those colleges and universities that 
offered graduate work for teachers in either 
academic areas or in education were indicated 
through an entry in the “graduate” column. 
Some schools were granting both the Bache- 
lor of Science and the Bachelor of Arts de- 
grees to students with differences in the cur- 
ricula for the degrees. In these cases, numbers 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 were entered in the 
column headed “BS and BA (difference)”’. 
Number 1 represented the schools that had a 
language requirement for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree; 2 indicated that the Bachelor of Arts 
is given to students who have undergraduate 
majors in English, history, languages or arts; 
3 showed that science was required for the 
Bachelor of Science degree; 4 indicated that 
the Bachelor of Arts degree was given to stu- 
dents with majors in music, languages, 
history, art, or social sciences; 5 was used for 
the colleges where the Bachelor of Science 
degree is granted to those who transfer from 
three year courses in other schools, particu- 
larly normal schools; 6 showed the Bachelor 
of Arts for the majors in art, history, lan- 
guages, music, or mathematics; 7 indicated 
that the Bachelor of Science was given to 
students who major in education; and 8 rep- 
resented those schools that grant the Bachelor 
of Science to majors in science or mathe- 
matics. 

The heading “Required Curricula” was 
divided into subdivisions headed general psy- 
chology, educational psychology, psychology 
of adolescence, mental hygiene, student teach- 
ing, educational measurements, introduction 
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to education, special methods courses, guid- 
ance, secondary school curriculum, principles 
of secondary education, principles of teaching, 
philosophy of education, history of education, 
administration for high school teachers, 
observation, principles of education, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

If a college or university required a course, 
the number of credits given with the course 
was placed in the proper position and column. 
In some cases there was overlapping of course 
titles or description of content. These were 
placed in the “miscellaneous” column for 
later treatment. 

If a course had a frequency of less than 10 
or evidence was lacking to have it placed 
under one of the well defined headings, it was 
entered in the “miscellaneous” column. Here, 
the notations were made with the number of 
credits and the title of the course for ease in 
later reference and treatment. 

The final division of the sheet had the 
heading of “Course Descriptions”. This part 
was broken up into three columns headed 
“complete’’, “some” and “none”. If a catalog 
course description had an outline of activities 
carried on in the course or a group of objec- 
tives, a check (\/) was placed in the proper 
position under “complete”. A check (\/) was 
written in the corresponding position under 
“some” if the description had only a brief re- 
mark or generalization as to the purposes or 
work of the course. For those cases where no 
description was given, a check (\/ ) was placed 
in the “none” column. In the few cases where 
the data was received primarily through the 
use of the data sheet, a Q was placed in the 
“none” column. 

When all of the tabulations had been made 
for the three Groups, total frequencies were 
found by counting the number of entries in 
particular columns. Through the use of large 
sheets for recording purposes, this summing 
process was greatly simplified. Totals were 
expressed for each of the characteristics in- 
volved in this phase of the study for each of 
the three Groups. The comparison of respec- 
tive totals of entries with the maximum pos- 
sible entries yielded percentages for use in 
expressing relationships between Groups. 
Each item of consideration had at least eight 
descriptive numbers. For each of the three 
Groups, the item carried a total frequency of 
occurrence and a percentage of the maximum 
occurrence. The total frequency found for the 
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item among all three Groups and its percent- 
age of the maximum of the whole sample 
accounted for the seventh and eighth numbers 
for each item. 

Tables of each item were drawn together. 
These included the totals of the items for 
each Group, percentages of the items for each 
Group, and sums and percentages of the 
items of the three groups combined. Ranking 
was employed throughout in the construction 
of the tables. The items that occurred most 
frequently in a given classification were listed 
first; the others followed in the order of fre- 
quency. The basis for the ranking was the 
sum of the totals for each of the items. These 
tables may be found in Chapter IV and the 
appendix of this report. 

To further analyze the differences that 
occurred between Groups of schools, chi- 
square tests of independence were applied to 
each of the first thirteen courses in order of 
frequency. Contingency tables were set up to 
test the deviation of fact from theory for each 
course. These tables contained frequencies of 
those schools that required the particular 
course and frequencies of schools that did not 
require the course. The characteristics were 
checked in each of the three Groups. 
(79:110) Chi-squares for each of the courses 
were determined. (79:111) The correspond- 
ing probabilities with two degrees of freedom 
were determined from prepared tables. (72: 
498) (58:36) The five per cent level of sig- 
nificance was used for testing the null hypoth- 
esis of no relationship between the frequencies 
that required the course and the frequencies 
that did not require it. 

Corresponding chi-square tests were applied 
to the prominence of term lengths among the 
Groups of institutions. 

Because of the fact that Groups I and II 
are nation wide in scope and representation, 
the first 13 courses of frequency ranking were 
submitted to the chi-square test of independ- 
ence. 

The schools in Groups I and II that are 
located in the area served by the North Cen- 
tral Association were extracted from the 
totals with respect to the first 13 required 
courses. It was felt that a more fair test of 
independence would result if these extractions 
and the whole of Group III be set up for 
contingency tables. The chi-square test of 
independence was used. 
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Five geographical areas of the country were 
arbitrarily determined for the purposes of 
testing the null hypothesis of the relationship 
within the five areas for Groups I and II. 
The five geographical areas followed the lines 
established by the boundaries of the five 
accrediting associations of the country that 
deal with more than one state. In this treat- 
ment, the first six courses were submitted to 
the chi-square test in Groups I and II, sepa- 
rately. 

Analysis of variance technique was applied 
to the first seven courses in frequency ranking 
and the five geographical areas as defined 
above. The purpose was to determine whether 
or not the variance between the schools in the 
sets of states or between the courses were sig- 
nificant. This was carried out for Groups I 
and II, separately. (79:137) The total fre- 
quencies for each of the seven courses among 
the five areas were transformed into percent- 
ages of the total schools in the areas. These 
percentages were then stated in terms of 
radians. This latter transformation was made 
according to: radians — arcsin \/ Percentage. 
(25:116) (14:335) The “F” of the variance 
was found. (58:61) Using available tables for 
the significance of Snedecor’s “F” was 
checked to note the level of significance. 
(58:62) The five per cent level was assumed 
in these cases. 

The results of the tests of significance and 
the analysis of variance were drawn up into 
tables under appropriate classifications. They 
may be found in section III and the appendix 
of this report. 


SECOND PHASE 


This aspect deals with the problem of cer- 
tification requirements made by each of the 
states. It is limited to the prescribed profes- 
sional education work for qualifying for the 
initial certificate. This implies that informa- 
tion was needed as to the specific require- 
ments taken from the state certification law 
of those states. The best source of material 
of this type for convenience and economy of 
time and effort is Requirements for Certifica- 
tion of Teachers and Administrators by 
Woellner, Robert C. and Wood, and M. 
Aurilla, published annually by the University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. (93) 

Extracts of the above authors’ treatment 
by states of the certification requirements in 
professional education were taken for study. 
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Data was recorded under the following 
headings: state, minimum education, type of 
school, hours of professional education, re- 
quired courses, electives, special requirements, 
and miscellaneous. 

The name of the state under consideration 
was written in the first column. 

The heading “minimum education” was 
subdivided into degree, graduation, comple- 
tion, and advanced work beyond baccalau- 
reate degree. If a state’s certification law was 
specific on the matter of having a candidate 
for an initial certificate hold the bachelor’s 
degree a check (\/) was placed in the “de- 
gree” column. Some states used the words 
“graduation” or “completion” instead of the 
degree remark. In these instances, checks (\/ ) 
were placed in the respective columns. In the 
cases where advanced work beyond the bac- 
calaureate degree was required for the initial 
certificate to teach general academic subjects 
in high schools, the specific notation as to the 
requirement was written in that column. 

Through inspection in developing the ab- 
stracts of data, it was observed that the ter- 
minology used to define the types of schools 
in which the candidate made his preparation 
was exceedingly varied. In order to ade- 
quately describe the type of school, it was 
necessary to make tabulations under the 
many key words or phrases found. These 
headings were subdivisions of the “type of 
school” column: standard, approved, accred- 
ited, recognized, 4 year, institution, college, 
university, normal school, teachers college, 
state department, post-secondary, state 
teacher training, equal or equivalent, second- 
arv teacher preparation curriculum, and re- 
gional association. These sub-headings are 
result of a minor frequency consideration of 
the words most frequently used to describe 
the type of school in which a candidate might 
do this work. If the word “standard” was 
used in this description, a check was placed 
in the proper column. Correspondingly, if any 
of the other key words were found, they were 
likewise entered in the correct column. In a 
very few cases, it was necessary to write in 
the direct words from the extract in the 
column most like the words used. For exam- 
ple, “state board of education” was written 
under the heading of “state department”. 

The number of hours in professional educa- 
tion that were required by the law were writ- 
ten under that column. 
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“Required courses” was subdivided into: 
student teaching, teaching of the different 
school subjects or methods of teaching of the 
different school subjects, educational psychol- 
ogy, principles of teaching or methods of 
teaching, substitution for student teaching, 
educational measurements, and principles of 
secondary education. In most cases, the states 
made a direct statement as to the number of 
credit hours of student teaching that was re- 
quired. This number was written under the 
heading “student teaching”. If there were 
additional provisions to be satisfied in con- 
nection with this work, the provision was 
written in the proper space under the same 
heading. The same general procedure was 
used for the other items of this larger group 
heading. A word of explanation should be 
made regarding the use of the “substitution 
for student teaching” column. Many states 
allow a candidate for an initial certificate to 
teach in high schools of that state to make a 
substitution of successful teaching experience 
of varying lengths of time for the student 
teaching requirement. In using the column, 
the number of months or years of successful 
teaching experience accepted was written in 
the column. 


“Electives” included entries for the states 
that made a definite mention as the number 
of hours of electives allowed the candidate. 
The number of hours was written in the 
designated column. 


Such items as special examinations or spe- 
cial professional subject matter requirements 
such as the study of the school law of the 
particular state were recorded in the column, 
“special requirements”. Entries were made in 
full description of the requirement. 


Information that could not be classified in 
any of the foregoing categories was placed in 
the “miscellaneous” column for later treat- 
ment. Such statements as a list of electives 
allowed, the title of the imjtial certificate, the 
titles of advanced certificates, other courses 
not previously mentioned, and other pertinent 
facts were written here. 

The tabulations completed, sums were 
made where possible, means computed, and 
simple tables constructed to form generaliza- 
tions as to the particular topic under consid- 
eration. Also, the items of similarity within 
the “miscellaneous” column were noted and 
reported. 
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SuMMARY REPORT OF FIRST AND 
SECOND PHASES 


A report through tables of the data gath- 
ered by May 7, 1946 was prepared and sub- 
mitted to all the cooperating colleges and 
universities on June 5, 1946. This report con- 
tained the significant features that had been 
isolated at that time with the data under con- 
sideration. A copy of this report appears as 
Communication VII of the appendix. 


THIRD PHASE 


The third phase deals with the opinions of 
two groups of people, those who were actively 
working in the area of professional education 
of high school teachers particularly at the 
undergraduate level and those who were con- 
sidered to be of outstanding reputation in the 
field of education. For the first group the in- 
dividuals whose opinions were solicited were 
obtained from the copies of the catalogs. In 
general, the dean of the school of education, 
and the head of the department of education, 
or some professor in the department were 
selected in that order of preference. The 
names of the people selected were written in 
the “miscellaneous” column of the sheets used 
for the first phase of the study. 

A questionnaire of six of the basic ques- 
tions now confronting the professional educa- 
tion field was constructed. These questions 
were directly related to the curriculum in pro- 
fessional education. A seventh question gave 
the people an opportunity to comment upon 
other items of concern that had not been cov- 
ered in the preceding six. A copy of this ques- 
tionnaire was included in the report to the 
cooperating colleges and universities. It ap- 
pears as Communication VIII of the appen- 
dix.* A letter was sent explaining the nature 
of the report at the same time. This appears 
as Communication IX of the appendix. The 
follow up card, found as Communication X 
of the appendix, was sent out to those people 
who had not returned the questionnaire by 
July 5, 1946. 

The question one space on the tabulating 
sheet was broken into two narrow columns 
and one broad one. The narrow columns were 
used for reporting the direct answers to the 
two parts of the question. These columns 
were headed “a” and “b” to correspond to 
the two parts. If the person who responded to 
the questionnaire answered one of them posi- 

* See thesis on file, Library, University of Wisconsin. 
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tively, a plus sign (+) was entered in the 
proper column. If the reaction was negative, 
a zero (0) was used. The questionnaire was 
constructed with the idea that people could 
answer with “yes” or “no”, directly, or they 
were free to respond at greater length. For 
the many who reacted with more than one 
word, these qualifications were written in the 
remainder of the space devoted to question 
one. The reactions were recorded almost 
wholly in order to preserve the full idea of 
the author of the comment. The same gen- 
eral procedure of the handling of qualifica- 
tions was used with the remaining questions. 

The space for question two was divided 
into a narrow column and a wide one. The 
narrow column was used to report the direct 
answer to the question. If the person said 
“ves”, a plus (+-) was entered in the column. 
If he said “no”, a zero (0) was recorded. In 
the cases where five year programs were in 
practice, “5” was written in the proper space. 
The remainder of the space was used to re- 
port the qualifications. 

Question three dealt with the order of im- 
portance of courses in the professional cur- 
ricula. The space on the sheet was divided 
into seven narrow parts and one wide column. 
From contact with the questionnaire reac- 
tions, it was observed that educational psy- 
chology, student teaching, principles of teach- 
ing, teaching of the different school subjects, 
philosophy of education, educational measure- 
ments, and introduction to education had 
been very frequently mentioned. These course 
titles were used to head the narrow columns. 
The data from the reactions supplied the 
rankings of courses. If one of these seven 
courses had been ranked second, a “2” was 
written in the appropriate space. The number 
of the position of the course with respect to 
the others determined the number that was 
recorded on the sheet. In many cases, authors 
listed courses that were not among these 
seven. These instances were written in the 
wide part of the space with the proper rank- 
ing number preceding the title. In the event 
that a response had listed more than five 
courses for consideration, only the first five 
were recorded. 

The lay-outs for questions four and five 
were identical to question one. 

The area of the sheets set aside for ques- 
tion six was to be used for handling reactions 
to student teaching. This was broken up into 
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three narrow columns and one wide one. 
From contact with the reactions, “improve- 
ment of supervision”, “off-campus experi- 
ences”, and “internship type of work” were 
noted to be frequently mentioned. The nar- 
row columns had these headings. If individual 
responses contained any of these, a check (/ ) 
was put in the correct position. For the many 
cases where other comments than these three 
were made, the reply was wholly reported, or 
it was recorded to the extent that the original 
intent of the author was maintained. 

In the case of question seven, reactions 
were exceedingly broad. A classification sys- 
tem was not evident. The whole reaction was 
written in the space reserved for question 
seven. In the case of very lengthy responses, 
the key clause was reported. 

The handling of the data after it had been 
tabulated was largely a matter of collecting 
the similar responses. In the cases of reactions 
to questions one, two, four and five, the posi- 
tive and negative replies were summed for the 
various questions or parts of the questions. 
The totals were also expressed as percentages 
of the sum of reactions. The qualifications 
that were similar in each question were 
grouped and a sum shown for this group of 
like replies. This technique was also used in 
dealing with questions six and seven. The fre- 
quencies of similar reactions were usually 
quite low, and there were many instances of 
a single response of an idea. These frequen- 
cies were drawn together in appropriate man- 
ner into tables which are found in Chapter IV 
and the appendix. Each of these tables has 
three parts. One part exists for each Group of 
Institutions. 

Question three’s replies had to be handled 
in a different fashion because of the nature 
of the question. To find the composite judg- 
ment of all the responses within a Group of 
colleges and universities, it was felt necessary 
to employ an index technique. For a given 
Group, all of the ranks for a particular course 
were inverted. For example, a course ranked 
first by a single author was changed to “5”. 
If an author ranked a course as second, it was 
changed to “4”. In terms of equivalents, first 
rank was “5”; second rank was “4”; third 
rank was “3”; fourth rank was “2”; and fifth 
rank was “1”. If an author did not list the 
course at all, its equivalent was “o”. To find 
the index of a particular course within a 
Group, the sum of equivalents was divided by 
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the total number of reactions of the Group. 
The courses were ranked in order of indices 
and placed in table form. 

It was felt desirable to obtain reactions on 
the questionnaire from people of outstanding 
reputation in‘ education. They comprised the 
second group of responses. Those of high 
repute were selected from a frequency tabula- 
tion of the names of authors of books in the 
field of education. The section of the National 
Education Association Journal entitled, “Sixty 
Best Education Books” was used as source of 
names. (51) Annual listings from 1923 
through 1945 served as bases of selection. 
Authors who appeared four or more times 
during the period were chosen for the final 
group. There were 51 (Table XXVIII) 
names in this set. The Research Division of 
the National Education Association supplied 
the addresses of these people. An introduc- 
tory letter (Communication XII), a copy of 
summary tables (Communication XI), and 
the questionnaire was sent to the people on 
April 28, 1947. 

The reactions were handled similarly to the 
reactions made by the teacher education 
workers. 


SUMMARY 


Throughout this section of the report, we 
have been concerned with the procedure em- 
ployed. The types of information sought were 
requirements of the colleges and universities 
in this field, the requirements of the state cer- 
tification laws, and the opinions of many 
people engaged in this work. The data was 
gathered largely through means of catalogs 
and questionnaires. The analysis of the data 
was made through breakdowns of significant 
items into broad classifications which were 
subdivided further to promote the objective 
evaluation of the statements made. General- 
izations based on the data were developed 
through summing the separate similar classi- 
fications. The total of each item with respect 
to the total population considered was also 
expressed. 


SECTION III 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this section will be to pre- 
sent the findings from the analysis of the data 
collected from various sources described in 
Section IT. 
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TABLE I 
TOTALS OF INSTITUTIONS USED 


Group I. 
Group II. 


All the colleges and universities other than teachers colleges, in the United States that 
are supported to some extent by state or Federal funds 14 
All the state supported teachers colleges in the United States 


Group III. 4 the ipa and universities of the North Central Association that are supported 


y municipa 
Total of aunt II, and 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


Information was secured from a total of 
490 colleges or universities. Table I presents 
the frequencies within each of the three 
Groups of institutions herein studied. 

The names and locations of the institutions 
that make up Groups I, II, and III are found 
as Table XV of the appendix.* Forty-four 
per cent of all institutions that grant degrees 
in the United States are included in this 
study. 81.0 per cent (Table II) of all the 
colleges and universities are training high 
school teachers of general academic subjects. 

Seventy-eight and two-tenths per cent of 
Group I, 70.2 per cent of Group II, and 92.1 


* See thesis on file, Library, University of Wisconsin 


a or private funds 


per cent of Group III are actively engaged in 
preparing high school teachers. 

The state teachers colleges of the nation 
present the lowest percentage (70.2) of those 
providing secondary school teacher education 
curricula. This probably follows from the fact 
that the original normal schools were designed 
to work in the elementary area. 

Eighty-five per cent (Table III) of all 
institutions are coeducational. Very nearly all 
of Group II fall into this classification. There 
are about twice as many colleges for women 
as there are for men. The majority of the 
cases accepting only one sex falls in 
Group IIT. 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF DATA For INSTITUTIONS TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Group I 
Totals used to compute percentages _ - 146 


oF 
/0 


A. Schools that train high school 
teachers of general academic sub- 
jects such as English, social sci- 
ence, languages, mathematics, and 


. Schools that train teachers but not 
teachers of general academic sub- 
jects in high school (eg. music, ele- 
mentary, homeeconomics, physical 
education, etc.) 


10. 
C. Schools that train no teachers 10. 
0 


D. Schools discontinued 


Group II Group III 
170 174 
% N % 


49 
0 
0 


29. 
0. 
0 


TABLE III 
STUDENT PERSONNEL 
(Based on totals from Table I) 


Group I 
Totals used to compute percentages _ 4 


Sex: 
1. Coeducational schools 
2. Schools for women 
8. Schools for men 


Minority Groups: 
1. Schools for colored students_-_- 


2. Schools for Indian students ____ 
8. Schools for deaf students _____- 
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TABLE IV 
FREQUENCY OF TERM LENGTHS 


Group I 
Totals used to compute frequencies___ 146 
% 


67.8 
32.2 


Group II Group III 
170 173 
% N % 


100 58.9 146 84.3 
70 41.1 27 15.7 


TABLE V 
DEGREES OFFERED 


(The Tabulations Are Built Upon Degrees Granted to Teachers of All Levels and of All 
Fields of the Common Degree or Degrees Granted) 


Group I 
14 


Totals used for computing percentages 


Bachelor of Science_- 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Education - aa 
Other a aed degrees. . 
Graduate degrees _. : 


Data on the current usage of the semester 
of the quarter is presented as Table IV. Seven 
out of ten of the institutions are on the 
semester basis. The relatively high percentage 
of frequencies of the semester with Group III 
and of the quarter with Group II are of espe- 
cial interest. Applying the chi-square of 26.46 
was found. There, differences of fact and 
theory were significant at the one per cent 
level. 

The Bachelor of Science and the Bachelor 
of Arts are the most popular undergraduate 
degrees. As Groups I and II seem to favor 
the former degree. 

Sixty and nine-tenths per cent (Table V) 
of Group I grant graduate degrees for which 
teachers might qualify. 

A total of 156 schools (Table XVIII— 
Appendix)* are granting both, the Bachelor 
of Science and the Bachelor of Arts, degrees 
to prospective teachers or as their most pop- 
ular degrees. Of these, 56 or 35.8 per cent, 
have a language requirement to be satisfied 
before qualifying for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 

Seventy-six institutions (Table XITX—Ap- 
pendix)* are granting degrees other than the 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Arts, or 
Bachelor Education to their graduates who 
have been trained to teach or are granted one 
of the more common degrees. Of this figure, 
60 or 79.1 per cent, confer the Bachelor of 


*See original thesis on ms Library, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Group II Group III 
170 172 

% 

130 j 60.4 

93.5 

22 : 2.3 

6 ’ 35.9 

27 ‘ 19.8 


Music to those who complete the require- 
ments in the music curriculum. 


The last item in Table V, “graduate de- 
grees”, is more specifically indicated in Table 
XX of the appendix. Of 149 schools that offer 
graduate programs leading to more popular 
degrees for teachers or others, there is rela- 
tively little difference in the frequencies for 
the Master of Science and Master of Arts de- 
grees. The Master of Education is offered less 
frequently than either of those above. Forty- 
two schools grant the Doctor of Philosophy 
while 25 grant the Doctor of Education. 


Course DESCRIPTIONS 


Criteria were set forth for a semi-objective 
evaluation of the course descriptions found 
in the catalogs of the cooperating institutions. 
It is significant to note that only slightly more 
than half (Table VI) of the sets of descrip- 
tions judged were characterized as “complete”. 


REQUIRED PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA 


The feature of greatest significance in this 
study is that of the required courses included 
in the professional curricula of the schools 
that train teachers to teach in high schools. 
As was noted in Section II, similarities and 
dissimilarities were observed with respect to 
course titles and descriptions. As a result of 
contact with extracts of the first 84 catalogs 
received it was observed that the required 
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TABLE VI 
CATALOGS’ COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Totals used to compute percentages _ 


1. Judged Complete 

2. Some Explanation - __- 
8. No Explanation - _ - 

4. Questionnaire, only - -- 


courses’ titles and accompanying descriptions 
fell into the following classifications: General 
psychology, educational psychology, adole- 
scent psychology, mental hygiene, psychology 
of high school subjects, teaching, measure- 
ments and statistics, introduction to educa- 
tion, special methods, guidance, curriculum, 
principles and procedures of secondary edu- 
cation, general methods, philosophy of educa- 
tion’ history of education, administration, 
observation, and miscellaneous. 

Out of these classifications, a frequency 
tabulation (Table XXI) was constructed to 
secure a set of course titles that would be 
constant for this study. For example: Student 
Teaching is also known as Supervised Teach- 
ing, Practice Teaching, Apprentice Teaching, 
etc. Here, Student Teaching is the course title 
used to designate this type of experiences. 
The course titles used most frequently to rep- 
resent the areas defined above were: General 
psychology, education psychology, psychology 
of adolescence, mental hygiene, student teach- 
ing, educational measurements, introduction 
to education, teaching of (the several sub- 
jects), guidance, secondary school curriculum, 
principles of secondary education, principles 
of teaching, philosophy of education, history 
of education, administration for high school 
teachers, observation, principles of education, 
and miscellaneous. 

The data gathered from all 397 colleges 
and universities was recorded under the above 
headings. This information regarding the pro- 
fessional education work has been classified 
and generalized into Table VII. 

Ninety-eight and two-tenths per cent 
(Table VII) of the institutions required Stu- 
dent Teaching as part of the professional 
curricula at the undergraduate level. The 
majority of the institutions in the remaining 
1.8 per cent placed it in the fifth year of 
work. 

Educational Psychology was the second 
most frequently required course. Group III 
Stressed it more than Group ITI. 


Group II 
129 


% 

75 58.1 
29 22.5 
17 13.2 
8 6.2 


About three out of every four institutions 
prescribed Principles of Teaching as one of 
the courses for prospective high school teach- 
ers. The ratio was similar in all Groups. 

The fourth ranked course was General Psy- 
chology at 65.1 per cent. Many schools con- 
sidered it as a preréquisite to other education 
courses. Most approached it as a part of the 
total professional curriculum. 

Teaching of (the several subjects) is re- 
quired by approximately one half of the col- 
leges and universities. Group II has a lower 
percentage for this course than do the other 
Groups. 

Groups I and II more frequently prescribe 
Principles of Secondary Education than 
Group III does. 

Table XXI of the appendix* presents a 
summary of the frequency study carried out 
to set up the course classifications used. 

With certain exceptions to be considered in 
a later paragraph, Table VII includes only 
those courses that have a total of 14 or more 
appearances as required courses in the three 
Groups. It is interesting to note that in order 
of greatest frequency, the first six listed cor- 
roborate almost exactly the recommendations 
made by the committee working with the 
1933 National Survey of Teacher Education. 
(80: 263) 

In some instances, the time spent in pursu- 
ance of a particular course in a given school 
was divided between two fields and so stated 
in the description of the course. Double en- 
tries were made in such cases in the tabula- 
tions of frequencies. The summary of such 
recordings in two places is shown as Table 
XXII of the appendix. Eighteen schools re- 
ported the combination of History and Phil- 
osophy of Education which far outranked all 
others. 

After having seen one hundred or more 
course descriptions of a particular course, one 
gets the “feel” of the things that belong in 


* See original thesis on file, Library, University of Wis- 
consin. 
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TABLE VII 


SUMMARY OF REQUIRED COURSES INCLUDED IN PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA FOR TRAINING HIGH 
ScHooL TEACHERS IN GENERAL ACADEMIC AREAS 


Group II Gomme III 
121 162 


— I 
Totals used to compute percentages - - 11 % 
0 
1. Student teaching 
2. Educational Psychology 
3. Principles of Teaching 
4. General chology 
5. Teaching of the several subjects _ 
6. a of Secondary 
ion 
7. Introduction to Education 
8. Educational Measurements 
. History of Education 


L hology of Adolescence 
‘ yer Aiode for High School 


Teachers 
. Principles of Education 
. Philosophy of Education 
School Curriculum - -- 


ABBE CRAKS 
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ORO SAH COOKE momoo-3 
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that area through close observation of the 
characteristics attached to it by the various 
colleges and universities. From inspection, 
then, we might set forth these course descrip- 
tions. They refer to broad aims and topics in- 
cluded and such administrative matters as the 
length of the course and the number of 
semester hours that the course carries. The 
presentation will be limited to the first five 
courses in order of frequency of requirement 
in Table VII. 


1. Student Teaching—a gradual induction 
to teaching processes—observation par- 
ticipation, and full responsibility teach- 
ing including planning, carrying out the 
plans and evaluation — supplemented 
with personal investigation about the 
children of the group—conferences one 
or two days per week with the super- 
visors—work in the major or minor aca- 
demic field—one semester—daily—five 
semester hours credit. 


. Educational Psychology — Educational 
aspects of psychology—dealing with 
conditions that promote or retard devel- 
opment of the individual and formulat- 
ing certain principles which should be 
considered in working with children in 
school situations—topics: principles of 
learning, conditioned responses, nature 
and measurement of intelligence, adjust- 
ment of the individual, motivation, psy- 
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chological factors to be involved in 
teaching children—one semester — 3 
semester hours credit. 


. Principles of Teaching—deals with par- 


ticular problems of organization and 
management of the learning situation 
with selection, organization, adaptation 
and presentation of materials of instruc- 
tion test function in learning—the char- 
acteristics of the teaching situation— 
topics: individual differences, socializa- 
tion, supervised study, measuring re- 
sults, application of psychological prin- 
ciples in various high school subject 
fields, lesson planning, organization of 
curriculum materials—one semester—3 
semester hours credit. 


. General Psychology—scientific study of 


the mental activities of the human 
organism—foundational course in the 
field presenting terminology, principles, 
and fundamental concepts — topics: 
memory, perception, imagination, sensa- 
tion, attention, reasoning, instinct, emo- 
tion—one semester—3 semester hours 
credit. 


. Teaching of (the several subjects)— 


problems and methods in selection and 
organization of materials for instruc- 
tional purposes in particular fields— 
topics: comparison and evaluation of 
methods, supplies, equipment, textbooks, 
economy of time, economy of materials, 
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planning for whole year, planning for thirteen entries in Table VII and those not 
the unit, planning for the day’s lesson, requiring the course have been submitted to 
objectives of the field, integration with the chi-square test of independence. Nine 
other fields—one semester—2 semester courses differ by an amount that is statisti-- 
hours credit. cally significant (Table VIII). 


The differences between fact and theory of Groups I and II have representatives from 
the frequencies requiring each of the first all areas of the country. Because of their 


TABLE VIII 
SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE TESTS OF INDEPENDENCE AS APPLIED TO SEPARATE COURSE REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND TERM LENGTHS IN GROUPs I, II, ANp III 


(The course titles listed below designate the course to which the Chi-square test was applied. 
The null hypothesis of no relation between those schools that require the course an 
those that do not require the course is under test in each case.) 


(There are two degrees of freedom in each instance.) 


Hypothesis Hypothesis 
Level of may be seems to be 


Course xX? p Significance Rejected Supported 
De ic ic ccsneandaan 6.41 <.04 4% x 
2: Educational Psychology __-......-- 10.99 <.01 1% x 
3. Principles of Teaching... __....--- .45 <.75 15% x 
4. General Psychology. --.........---- .25 <.85 85% x 
i kus 16.00 <.01 1% z 
6. Principles of Secondary Education.. 25.81 <.01 1% x 
7. Introduction to Education. -_--_.__-- 15.19 <.01 1% x 
8. Educational Measurements_ - -______ 45.91 <.01 1% x 
9. History of Education.............. 9.68 <.01 1% x 
10. Psychology of Adolescence---_---.-._- 28.35 <.04 1% x 
11. Administration of High School 
i tededtecmieweandedian 6.38 <.05 5% x 
12. Principles of Education__-_- - --_---- 4.12 <.14 14% x 
13. Philosophy of Education___-__ --_---- . 35 <. 85 85% x 
Term: 
Semester and Quarter_______________-- 26. 46 <.01 1% x 
TABLE IX 


SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE TESTS OF INDEPENDENCE AS APPLIED TO SEPARATE COURSE 
REQUIREMENTS OF SCHOOLS IN GROUPs I AND II 


(The course titles listed below designate the course to which the Chi-square test was applied. 
The null hypothesis of no relation between those schools that require the course an 
those that do not require the course is under test in each case.) 


(There is one degree of freedom in each instance.) 


Hypothesis Hypothesis 
Level of may be seems to be 


Course xX? p Significance Rejected Supported 
1. Student Tenchine................. 1. 73* <.19 19% x 
2. Educational Psychology ___....--- 3.85 <.05 5% z : 

3. Principles of Teaching...........-- -1l <.74 74% x 
4. General Psychology. -_...........-- .22 <.64 64% x 
tle, a ETE 7.68 <.01 1% x 
6. Principles of Secondary Education _- . 05 <.82 82% x 
7. Introduction to Education... ..._=- 2.06 <.15 15% x 
8. Educational Measurements ---.__-- 15.16 <.01 1% x 
9. History of Education..........._-- 6.73 <.01 1% x 
10. ye are of Adolescence-__---_--- 7.70 <.01 1% x 
11, Administration for High School 

a a ee .61 <.43 43% x 
12, Principles of Education___.__ .____- .45 <. 50 50 x 
13, Philosophy of Education_..-...._.- . 03 <. 86 86% x 


*Yates’ correction factor employed (79:114) 
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TABLE X 


SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE TESTs OF INDEPENDENCE AS APPLIED TO SEPARATE COURSE 
REQUIREMENTS OF Groups I, II, AND III WITHIN THE NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


(The course titles listed below designate the courses to which the Chi-square test was applied, 
The null —- of no relation between those schools that require the course an 
those that do not require the course is under test in each case.) 


(There are two degrees of freedom in each instance.) 


Course 

. Student Teaching 

. Educational Psychology 

. Principles of Teaching 

. General Psychology 

Teaching of 

Principles of Secondary Education -- 
Introduction to Education 

. Educational Measurements -----_ -- 
. History of Education....._....._- 
chology of Adolescence 

. Administration for High School 


. Principles of Education 
. Philosophy of Education 


~ 


ne 
— 


nee 
wr 


Hypothesis Hypothesis 

Level of may be seems to be 

Significance Rejected Supported 
56% x 


AAA AAAAAAAAAA 


SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE TESTS OF INDEPENDENCE AS APPLIED TO SEPARATE COURSE 
REQUIREMENTS OF SCHOOLS IN GROUP I AND GrRouUP II FROM THE NEW ENG- 
LAND, MIDDLE SOUTHERN, NORTH CENTRAL, AND NORTHWEST STATES 


(There are four degrees of freedom in each instance.) 


Course 
Group I: 
1. Student Teaching--_-_- _-_-_- 
2. Educational Psychology 
3. Principles of Teaching 
4. General Psychology 
5. Teaching of 
6. Principles of Secondary Education. -- 
Group II: 
. Student Teaching._-__ __- Seer ree 
. Educational Psychology 
. Principles of Teaching-_-- sida 
. General Psychology-- -_ .__-_--- 
. Teaching of 
. Principles of Secondary Education -- 


similarity in this respect, Chi-square tests of 
independence were applied to the first thir- 
teen courses for these two Groups. When the 
frequencies of institutions requiring each 
course were compared, it was found that five 
of the thirteen courses differ by an amount 
that is statistically significant. 

The members of Groups I and II found in 
the geographical area of the North Central 
Association were extracted from the totals 
presented in Table VII. Each of the sets of 


Hypothesis Hypothesis 
Level of may be seems to be 
Significance Rejected Supported 


AAAAAA 


AANAAAA 


subtotals were used with the totals from 
Group III to establish a group of relation- 
ships applying to the area described above. 
The Chi-square test of independence em- 
ployed with those requiring the course and 
those not requiring the course was summar- 
ized in Table X. Assuming the 5 per cent 
level of significance, the least number of sig- 
nificant differences, 4, were found in this 
group of all those submitted to the test of 
independence. From these data it would 
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TABLE XII 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE WITH USE or “F” TEsT OF SIGNIFICANCE AS APPLIED TO 
STUDENT TEACHING, EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, GENERAL 
PsYCHOLOGY, TEACHING OF THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS, PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, AND INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE, SOUTHERN, NORTH CENTRAL, AND 
NORTHWEST STATES 


Variances Considered 
Group I: 

1. Between groups of states 
2. Between courses 


Group II: 


Not 
Level of Significant 
df, df » Significance at_5% Level 
24 4 x 
24 6 1% 


24 a 


24 6 1% 


TABLE XIII 
SUMMARY OF CLASSIFICATION OF REQUIRED PROFESSIONAL COURSES Not INCLUDED IN TABLE VII 


Total used to compute percentages 


Classification of Courses: 
1 


Group I Group IIf Group III 


Courses in the states’ school systems, school law, 


course of study, records, history of education, 
problems of education, manual, etc. 

. Integrated courses in professional education by 
title, description, or implication 

. Current Educational Problems, Seminar, Confer- 


. Courses in peychology not previously mentioned— 


eg. Child 
velopment, 
Psychology, Applied 

. Educational Sociol 

. Health and Safety Education 

. Courses dealing with school and community re- 


chology, Human Growth and De- 
wey of Reading, Abnormal 
ychology, etc 


. Courses in extra-curricular or extra-instructional 


. Miscellaneous (not in above classifications not in 
Table VII (see Footnote table Table XXIII for . . . 
1 


***13 of the relatively large number of entries in Group II are accounted for by the State Teachers 


Colleges of Pennsylvania. 


appear that practices among schools of this 
geographical area are somewhat homogeneous. 

The first six courses in order of frequency 
listed in Table VII were studied for inde- 
pendence with five geographical areas of the 
United States in the cases of Groups I and II. 
Principles of Secondary Education was the 
only course achieving significance of inde- 
pendence in both Groups. (Table XI) The 
null hypothesis, that of no relation between 
those requiring and those not requiring, may 
be rejected for three courses ir Group II. 


They are: General Psychology, Teaching of 
(the several subjects) and Principles of 
Secondary Education. 

An analysis of variance including the “F” 
test was applied to the first seven courses and 
five geographical areas of the United States. 
This part of the study was limited to Groups 
I and II because they are nation-wide in 
scope. The variances between courses were 
found to be significant for both Groups. 
(Table XII). The variances between sets of 
states was not significant in either case. 
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TABLE XIV 
SUMMARY OF RELATIVE Facts TAKEN FROM THE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR BEGINNING 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ALL STATES AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Number of 


Minimum pre-service college education: 


1. Requires 90 semester hours 
2. Require baccalaureate degree or college graduation 
3. Require masters degree or 30 semester hours of work beyond the undergraduate degree __ 


Minimum number of hours in professional education: 


. Definite statement in semester hours 

. Definite statement in quarter hours 

. Present three options for certification - _ - 

. Definite statement in number of clock hours 

. Mean number of semester hours required in professional ‘education is 18 04. 

. Range in number of semester hours required in professional education is from 12 to 27. 


Student Teaching: 
1. 44 states have Student Teaching required. 
2. 40 states have a specific number of hours required. 
3. Mean number of semester hours required is 4.525. 


Educational Psychology: 
1. 28 states required Educational Psychology. 
2. 21 states have a specific number of semester hours of Educational Psychology required. 
3. Mean number of semester hours of Educational Psychology required is 3.09. 


Principles of Teaching: 
1. 23 states have Principles of Teaching required. 
2. 15 states have a specific number of semester hours of Principles of Teaching required. 
3. Mean number of semester hours of Principles of Teaching required is 3.267. 


Teaching of (the several subject): 
1. 20 states required Teaching of (the several subjects). 
2. 13 states have a specific number of hours required. 
3. Mean number of semester hours is 3.00. 


Principles of Secondary Education: 
1. 9 states required Principles of Secondary Education. 
2. 4 states have a specific number of semester hours required. 
3. Mean number of semester hours required is 2.50. 


General Psychology: 
1. 7 states required general psychology. 
2. 2 states have a specific number of semester hours required. 
3. Mean number of semester hours required is 2.50. 
4. 3 states stated that General Psychology is not a part of the oan courses. 
5. 2 states stated that General Psychology was a prerequisite to Educational Psychology. 


Special Requirements: 
1. 9 states have some form of specia! requirement. 
2. 6 states require study of the states’ law, system, manual, or course of study. 
3. 3 states require satisfactory results on an examination. 


Limitation of certification requirements: 
. 1 state excludes one of its cities and the county in which the city is located. 
. 1 state applies the certification requirements to only the 30 state aided high schools in that state. 
. 1 state issues a “blanket certificate for all elementary and secondary teachers”. 
. 1 state issues a certificate that “applies to all teachers”. 
. 1 state issues a certificate that is “legally valid for elementary teaching” as well as for high school 


teaching. 


Substitution for Student Teaching requirement: 
1. 16 states have made this provision 
2. Range is from 4 mo. to 45 mo. of “successful teachin experie 
8. Mean number of months of experience that can be substituted is 18.812. 
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The required professional curricula in the 
institutions studied included: Student Teach- 
ing, Educational Psychology, Principles of 
Teaching, General Psychology, Teaching of 
(the several subjects), Principles of Second- 
ary Education. These were the six courses 
that were found most frequently. Student 
Teaching, Educational Psychology, Teaching 
of (the several subjects), and Principles of 
Secondary Education had frequencies of re- 
quirement that were found to differ signifi- 
cantly between the three Groups. The Chi- 
square test of independence revealed that 
Groups I and II were unlike by significant 
amounts with respect to Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Teaching of (the several subjects). 
For the three Groups within the area served 
by the North Central Association, Student 
Teaching and Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion had frequencies that were significantly 
different. By analysis of variance, it was 
shown that variances between courses were 
highly significant in Groups I and II: 

As was previously indicated, the summary 
of information supplied in Table VII does not 
present all the facts regarding the frequencies 
of required courses in professional work. Six 
and three-tenths per cent (Table XIII) of all 
schools in the study required some study of 
the particular state’s school law, history, 
course of study, etc. A few institutions (5.8 
per cent) required integrated courses in edu- 
cation that could not be broken down into 
other courses found in Table VII. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 

The lack of uniformity among states’ certi- 
fication laws for the initial certificate for 
teaching in high schools makes it difficult to 
summarize all the requirements into a single 
form. Table XIV brings together some of the 
salient features pertinent to the total study. 
The ranking of certain professional education 
courses by frequency of requirement among 
the states is part of this table. This listing 
corresponds almost exactly with the first six 
courses required by colleges and universities. 
The sole difference is that general psychology 
is ranked sixth in certification requirements 
and fourth among the institutions. 

OPINIONS OF WORKERS IN TEACHER 

EDUCATION 

It will be recalled from Section II that a 
questionnaire was directed to the institutions 
used in the study. This instrument contained 
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six issues in the field of training high school 
teachers. The questionnaire sought reactions 
from the leader in teacher education at each 
school. The returns of this questionnaire 
illustrated the broad diversification of opin- 
ions and points of emphasis found in opera- 
tion today. A summarization of these returns 
is presented in Table XXV. 


All three Groups’ representatives had the 
thought that integrated courses in education 
will become more popular. The state sup- 
ported institutions said that the integrated 
courses should not displace the separate 
course work. The “liberal arts” people re- 
ported a majority for displacement. It was 
frequently pointed out that faculty were in- 
capable of conducting an integrated program. 


Although five years of pre-service educa- 
tion is a trend, the great majority of institu- 
tions had no plans in accordance. Relatively 
few have such programs in operation although 
many colleges and universities had held dis- 
cussions concerning the matter. Teacher 
shortage was frequently mentioned as being 
a deterrant to action. 

The three Groups were quite similar with 
respect to a listing of most valuable courses 
for beginning teachers. All ranked Student 
Teaching first. Groups I and III placed Edu- 
cational Psychology as second, and Group II 
placed Principles of Teaching, here. The third 
in order was Principles of Teaching in Groups 
I and III while Group II placed Educational 
Psychology, here. Teaching of (the several 
subjects) was in fourth in the cases of Groups 
I and III. Human Growth and Development 
held fourth for Group II. 

Only Group I had a majority who felt that 
prospective teachers should have more profes- 
sional training. Many returns pointed out 
that we should do better what we are now 
doing. Some contended that a fifth year would 
solve the problem. 

All agreed that we should have more gen- 
eral education in our teacher education cur- 
ricula because of the great need for breadth 
on the part of the teacher. It was generally 
felt that it would be unwise to sacrifice any 
of the professional education program to 
achieve this. Some maintained that their 
schools had about the right balance. 

Plans for improvement of student teaching 
included: installing internships, improving 
supervision, giving more time to student 
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teaching, wider types of experiences, closer 
integration with theory courses. 

There was great latitude of suggestions for 
the improvement of teacher education for 
high school teachers. These were found some- 
what frequently: improvement of selection 
program, add the fifth year, follow-up service, 
internships, broaden the undergraduate sur- 
vey training, broaden types of experiences in 
student teaching. 


OPINIONS OF WIDELY RECOGNIZED PEOPLE 
IN EDUCATION 


The tabulation of the frequency of occur- 
rence of authors of the “Sixty Best Educa- 
tional Books” during the period 1923-1945 
revealed that 51 had appeared four or more 
times (Table XXVIII). Of these, eight were 
deceased, five chose to disqualify themselves, 
eight did not respond, and thirty wrote re- 
actions to the issues as stated on the question- 
naire. The answers to the separate questions 
are quoted directly. (Table XXX) 


There was general agreement that inte- 
grated courses in education would grow more 
popular. Two spheres of integration were 
noted. Several mentioned the importance of 
developing rather close relationships between 
existing foundational courses in educaticn. 
The second core was that of the practica! 
applications of professional understandings 
with respect to the teaching of a particular 
subject or teaching in general. The impor- 
tance of a more functional approach to the 
real needs of teachers was frequently cited. 


Most of the institutions represented had 
five year curricula or were contemplating 
such an extension. The masters’ degree was 
customarily granted upon the completion. 
Many of the states required five years of 
training as a condition for the life certificate. 
The shortage of teachers impeded the trend. 


Student Teaching was ranked as the most 
valuable course for the beginning teacher. 
Other courses that were rated highly were: 
Educational Psychology, Social Orientation 
of the School, Principles of Teaching, Teach- 
ing of (the several subjects). Study of extra- 
curricular activities and guidance were men- 
tioned frequently. 

Opinions were somewhat evenly divided on 
the question of increasing the amount of pro- 
fessional education at the pre-service level. 
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The advocates of such an increase wanted to 
introduce such things as an internship pro- 
gram, broader treatment of professional prob- 
lems, laboratory experiences in connection 
with existing theory courses, and an exten- 
sion to a fifth year of training. Those who did 
not feel that more time needed to be spent in 
pre-service professional education called 
attention to having improved programs but 
not increased programs, the abundance of 
theory without application, and the impor- 
tance of the well-rounded development of the 
teacher. A few reported satisfactory balances 
between professional education and general 
cultural education. It was generally agreed 
that a reduction of the time spent on general 
cultural education was unwise. 

The majority of those reporting favored an 
increase in the amount of time devoted to 
general cultural training. The importance of 
the teacher’s social competence was fre- 
quently noted. Only a few suggested that 
some part of the professional education pro- 
gram be sacrificed to bring about the above 
increase. 

A few responses indicated satisfaction with 
the existing student teaching program. Items 
for improvement that were frequently men- 
tioned included: establishment of an intern- 
ship program, extension of experiences to in- 
clude extra-classroom responsibilities, better 
coordination with educational theory, im- 
provement of supervision, requiring longer 
periods of time. 

Many further suggestions were made for 
the improvement of teacher education for 
high school teachers. Some that were men- 
tioned frequently were: 


1. Development of greater social com- 
petence 

2. Broadened understanding of profes- 
sional living 

. Full appreciation of the obligations of 
the school and the teacher 

. Participation in community activities 

. More adequate selection of candidates 
for teacher education curricula 

. Strengthening and broadening of aca- 
demic specialization areas 

. Better understanding of the real needs 
of high school teachers by college 
faculties 

. Making teacher education more func- 
tional 
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9. Wider use of information as to teach- 
ing efficiency 

10. Establishment of follow-up and in- 
service training programs 


SUMMARY 


In this section, we have considered the re- 
sults with respect to the professional curricula 
required for the preparation of high school 
teachers. Facts about the 490 cooperating 
colleges and universities such as: the term 
length, the degrees offered, the personnel 
limitations, the number of schools training 
teachers of general academic subjects in the 
high schools, as well as numerous others have 
been presented. The facts have been shown 
through the use of tables which are self ex- 
planatory. We have seen the order of required 
courses in professional education along with 
the corresponding frequencies of the number 
of schools that require the particular course. 
Such statistical treatments as transfer of the 
frequencies to percentages of totals, tests of 
independence of the frequencies that require 
the given course and the number that do not 
require the course, and the analysis of vari- 
ance between sets of schools and sets of 
courses have been applied to give a more 
adequate picture of the relationships involved. 
The results of a study of the certification 
requirements in professional education for the 
initial certificate for high school teachers 
have been reported. Feeling that the opinions 
and expressions of those working actively in 
the field will pretty well indicate the direc- 
tion ef changes, summaries of the opinions of 
117 people who are in positions of responsi- 
bility in teacher training work have been pre- 
sented. As another expression of opinions on 
issues, reactions of thirty well recognized edu- 
cational writers have been summarized. 


SECTION IV 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Although differentiated curricula for the 
training of high school teachers are barely 
more than a half century old, courses in pro- 
fessional education have long been required 
for prospective teachers of the common 
schools. Even before the date of the founding 
of the first state normal school in Massachu- 
setts in 1839, teacher training seminaries and 
academies prescribed certain work in profes- 
sional education. In the early days, the 
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Theory and Art of Teaching, or an omnibus 
course of similar title, seems to be the only 
course in the field that was required in such 
schools. Practice in a model school was in- 
cluded frequently. Such courses as Study of 
the State School Law, School Organization 
and Government, and the Practice of Teach- 
ing made their way into the required curricula 
from this date onward until approximately 
1850. During the next twenty years, History 
of Education, methods in the academic sub- 
jects, and Psychology were introduced to the 
prescribed list of subjects. In all cases, these 
were courses that prospective elementary 
school teachers studied. 


Universities turned their attention to the 
need for the professional education of high 
school teachers in the latter part of the last 
century. The early professional curricula for 
the training of high school teachers was 
largely patterned after the type of experi- 
ences that had been provided for students in 
normal schools. There was one exception to 
this however; Student Teaching, as we know 
it today, was excluded. By 1890, History of 
Education, School Systems of the State, Phil- 
osophy of Education, Supervision, and Man- 
agement of Schools, Methods of Instruction, 
and Psychology were rather commonly re- 
quired of those who wanted to teach in the 
high schools. Student Teaching was pre- 
scribed in only a few instances. During the 
first quarter of this century, the normal 
schools were undergoing the transformation 
to teachers colleges with a general lifting of 
their standards to collegiate rank. This in- 
cluded their entry into the field of profes- 
sional education for prospective high school 
teachers. In a limited sampling of this type of 
school, it was found in 1914 that the follow- 
ing courses were most frequently used. Prac- 
tice Teaching, History of Education, Psychol- 
ogy, School Management, Child Study, Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Educational Psychology, 
and Methods. A study made in 1930 of 45 
state universities or corresponding institutions 
indicated the following courses were most fre- 
quently offered: Educational Psychology, 
Student Teaching, Principles of Teaching, 
Special Methods, Secondary Education, Gen- 
eral Psychology, History of Education, and 
Introduction to Education. The National 
Survey of Teacher Education (1933) ana- 
lyzed the prescriptions of 57 selected schools. 
They found the following titles, listed in order 
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of frequency: Educational Psychology, Gen- 
eral Psychology, Student Teaching, General 
Methods, Special Methods, free electives, 
Secondary Education, Observation, History of 
Education, and Introduction to Education. In 
1940, the ranking in 55 selected state teachers 
college was: Student Teaching, Educational 
Psychology, Techniques of Teaching Philos- 
ophy of Education, Introduction to Educa- 
tion, and Principles of Education. 

The institutions included in this study, all 
except for one, require that students do some 
work in professional education. That is stu- 
dents take one or more courses in educational 
theory, educational practice, psychology, or 
methods courses of the type that give stu- 
dents insight into the problems of teaching a 
particular subject. The first eight most fre- 
quently required courses in order are: 


. Student Teaching 

. Educational Psychology 

. Principles of Teaching 

. General Psychology 

. Teaching of (the several subjects) 
. Principles of Secondary Education 
. Introduction to Education 

. Educational Measurements 


On Aum hw WN 


The complete ranking for all prescribed 
courses is found as Tables VII and XIII. 

Most schools in the study require five or 
six separate professional education courses. 
Some of the state supported teachers colleges 
prescribe as many as eleven or twelve courses. 
Many privately or church supported institu- 
tions that belong to the North Central Asso- 
ciation require only those courses that are 
needed to meet the certification requirements 
in the particular state in which the student 
expects to teach. 

The first five courses in the above listing 
are required fifty per cent or more of the 
time. Nine of the first thirteen required 
courses such as Student Teaching, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Teaching of (the several 
subjects), Principles of Secondary Education, 
etc. were found to differ from expected fre- 
quencies by amounts that are statistically sig- 
nificant. (Table VIII). This would seem to 
indicate that in the cases of such courses fur- 
ther study of the reasons for differences in 
frequencies in the requirement is warranted. 
Part of this deviation from theory might be 
traced to the fact that the teachers colleges 
require more courses. In addition, the “liberal 
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arts” colleges require fewer courses. In the 
case of Student Teaching, some variation is 
due to the fact that some schools requiring 
five years of work for the initial certificate 
put this course in the fifth year. In these 
cases, it would not appear in the tabulations 
which were limited to the regular under- 
graduate work. 

In an analysis of all state supported de- 
gree granting institutions of the country 
(235), the Chi-square test of independence 
indicated five cases of significant differences 
from among the first thirteen required 
courses. Education Psychology, Teaching of 
(the several subjects), and Educational 
Measurements were among the five. The 
ratio of state teachers colleges that require 
the first two of these courses is less than the 
ratio among the state colleges and univer- 
sities. Part of the difference with respect to 
the third course may be due to the fact that 
the teachers colleges frequently require more 
courses. 

The colleges and universities within the 
geographical area served by the North Cen- 
tral Association were relatively homogeneous. 
This was true regardless of the differences in 
types of schools. 

When one employs analysis of variance 
technique to determine whether or not differ- 
ences are statistically significant, the differ- 
ences between the first seven required courses 
were found to be significant (Table XII). All 
the state supported institutions were consid- 
ered. Correspondingly, the differences be- 
tween five sets of states covering the country 
was not significant in either type of state in- 
stitution. This means that variations of the 
real frequencies from expected frequencies for 
these courses is greater than that that might 
be attributed to chance. The types of insti- 
tutions are homogeneous with respect to their 
requirements. 

Beyond the state certification requirements, 
there is little evidence of conformity on a 
large scale within a given state. 

Student Teaching has undergone changes 
since its inception as teaching in the model 
schools in the early normal schools. The first 
efforts in this field were in the direction of 
augmenting the course in theory of teaching 
or “science and art of teaching”. When the 
universities undertook the training of high 
school teachers, they did not prescribe it. As 
the normal schools entered the field of high 
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school teacher training, Student Teaching be- 
came more popular among all agencies en- 
gaged. It is significant to note that all schools, 
except for two, included in this study require 
this important phase of the education for 
teaching. Student Teaching has steadily 
grown in popularity of prescription among 
colleges and universities. ‘ 

Educational Psychology ranks second when 
considering the frequency of required courses 
in education at the pre-service level. The 
earliest curricula of the normal schools con- 
tained a course in mental or moral philos- 
ophy. This gave way to the introduction of 
psychological approaches in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. In the early 1900’s, 
generally psychology was required. At this 
time, a movement was afoot to break down 
the field of psychology into components that 
might be applied to various areas. Between 
1910 and 1930, this division and growth in 
popularity had been advanced to the point 
where Educational Psychology was first in 
frequency in 1933. Since the latter date, it 
has been displaced by Student Teaching in 
rank. 

Principles of Teaching has remained in the 
curriculum for the preparation of teachers 
since the days of Horace Mann. The original 
course that bore this title gave rise to the 
many subdivisions beyond Student Teaching 
found in our modern curricula. It has held its 
present rank with respect to “the others since 
1900. 

General Psychology is used to present a 
background of the basic psychological under- 
standings before the student turns his atten- 
tion to the professional courses within the 
field of teacher training. Originally this course 
was the only one studied in the psychological 
field. The course rose to the second place in 
order of frequency in the 1933 study and has 
declined to fourth place since that time. 

Teaching of (the several subjects) is prob- 
ably the result of the professionalization of 
academic subject matter. It made its appear- 
ance under many different titles during the 
1850’s. Being closely connected with the work 
done in Student Teaching, it has come to be 
included in the latter or integrated with it 
where it does not appear as a separate course. 
The course was frequently found at early 
dates of the university’s efforts in high school 
teacher training. At this time, the academic 
departments had a large part in the prepara- 
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tion program. Since 1910, it has pretty well 
maintained its present level of popularity 
among state colleges and universities and 
schools not supported by public funds. The 
course has declined in recent years among 
teachers colleges. 

Principles of Secondary Education seems 
to serve the needs of teachers in general 
theory of education. It appears to have had 
its beginning at the time of the rise of interest 
in educational subject matter around the start 
of the century. As a course, it did not receive 
wide-spread acceptance into the curriculum 
for high school teachers until the ideal of four 
years of college education for these people 
was achieved. 

History of Education was very popular in 
1890 and for 25 or 30 years thereafter. Some 
of the subject matter of the course has been 
absorbed by Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. In efforts to construct curricula to fit the 
needs of teachers of the times, it was appar- 
ently felt that students where unready to 
study for maximum value History of Educa- 
tion to the over-all growth of the student in 
preparation for the first teaching position. It 
has fallen from first place in 1890 to eighth 
place today. 

The findings include characteristics of the 
490 colleges and universities employed in the 
study. This figure represents 44 per cent of 
the degree granting institutions of the United 
States. Eight of ten schools prepare teachers 
of general academic subjects in the high 
school. However, three out of ten state teach- 
ers colleges do not prepare this type of 
teacher. About seven-eights of the schools are 
coeducational. All but seven per cent admit 
students without respect to the minority 
group to which they belong. Seven out of ten 
schools operate on the semester plan. The 
ratio is lower when only state teachers col- 
leges are considered and higher when only 
schools supported by non-public funds are 
considered. The Bachelor of Science degree 
seems to be the most popular undergraduate 
degree when the whole sample is taken into 
account. The Bachelor of Arts degree is 
granted in 93 per cent of the private and 
denominational colleges. In instances where 
both degrees are granted, most have a lan- 
guage prescription. Six out of ten schools of 
the state college or university type are grant- 
ing graduate degrees for which teachers might 
work. The ratio is much lower in the other 
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two types of institutions. The Master of Arts 
degree seems to be the most popular degree 
at that level while the Doctor of Philosophy 
is the most frequently found at the higher 
level. There are 25 schools in the sample that 
grant the Doctor of Education degree. 
Although the criteria for evaluating the 
nature of the course descriptions found in the 
catalogs used for collecting the data are not 
infallible, only six out of ten might be judged 
as being “complete”. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Since the foundation of the first schools in 
this country, there has been some sort of cer- 
tifying authority in the social organization. 
The first teachers satisfied the ministers of 
the congregations as to their faith in God and 
some understanding of the subject matter 
they were to teach. Following the colonial 
period, local units of government set up cri- 
teria for recognition as a teacher in the public 
schools. These standards grew into teacher 
examinations covering elementary school sub- 
jects and rudiments of teaching in isolated 
instances. With the centralization of educa- 
tional functions in a state department of edu- 
cation, this agency became the sole certifying 
authority. This is now true in every state 
except for two that permit certain localities to 
certify their own teachers. The state depart- 
ments adopted the practice of examining can- 
didates for certification and continued it until 
the 1890’s. Thereafter, permission to teach in 
the high schools was more and more based 
upon the accumulation of college credentials 
in academic and professional fields. The col- 
lege pre-service training has all but replaced 
the examination as a basis for certification of 
high school teachers of general academic sub- 
jects. 

There is little uniformity among the states 
and the District of Columbia from the stand- 
point of professional education requirements. 
In order of frequency of mention of required 
courses in the field, the first six such courses 
are: 


1. Student Teaching 

. Educational Psychology 

. Principles of Teaching 

. Teaching of (the several subjects) 
. Principles of Secondary Education 
. General Psychology 
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Upon closer examination, it is seen that this 
listing corresponds almost exactly with the 
first six courses listed as the required profes- 
sional education courses of colleges and uni- 
versities. The percentages of the total number 
of states that require a particular course is 
much lower than the percentage of schools 
that réquire the course. Nearly every state 
has its own list of recommended electives or 
options from which students may choose 
courses. 

If we label the states and the District of 
Columbia each as units of government, 44 of 
the 49 units require Student Teaching. One 
of the remaining five units has set up four 
options for seeking certification. Another re- 
quires teaching experience instead of Student 
Teaching. Forty of the units have a definite 
minimum number of semester or quarter 
hours of required work in professional educa- 
tion. The mean number of semester hours re- 
quired of Student Teaching is 4.5. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the units give those who 
seek to be certified the opportunity to substi- 
tute a certain amount of “successful teaching 
experience”. Expressed in months, the range 
of such substitution is unusually wide. The 
range is four to forty-five months with a mean 
of 18.8 months. 

In the history of teacher certification for 
high school teachers, there was a transition 
from certification by examination to the 
licensing on the basis of college credentials. 
One of the primary features of this movement 
has been the goal of a four year college edu- 
cation as the minimum for every high school 
teacher. Only one state issues an initial cer- 
tificate to teach in high schools with less than 
four years of pre-service work of collegiate 
grade. Many states issued temporary certif- 
cates during the war years in order to staff 
their schools, but these instances are not 
thought of as being “regular” certificates. 
Six units are asking those who expect to teach 
in the high schools to complete 30 semester 
hours of advanced work or the masters degree 
beyond the baccalaureate degree. Two more 
states are contemplating the move toward 
more pre-service training than the standard 
four years. 

Most units of government are specific in 
that the pre-service preparation must be done 
in an institution of collegiate rank. Further, 
this school should hold recognition for its 
work in the training of teachers from some 
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approving agency. This may be a regional 
accrediting association or the state depart- 
ment of education. 

Forty-eight of the 49 units present a re- 
quirement in terms of the total number if 
semester, quarter, or clock hours of profes- 
sional education for certification. The single 
exception has set up four options for certifi- 
cation. The range of semester hours required 
for certification in education work is from 12 
to 27. The mean number of semester hours 
is 18. This wide range is typical of many 
other points of current certification laws. 

Some units have special requirements that 
are quite unlike those found in other cases. 
There are six that ask the candidate to pre- 
pare himself in the particular states’ laws, 
school system or manual or course of study. 
Three units make certification provisional 
upon the satisfactory results of an examina- 
tion in health, methods, content or the Na- 
tional Teacher Examination. 

There was time in most states when a cer- 
tificate to teach issued by the state depart- 
ment of education was valid to teach at any 
level in any of the schools of the state. At 
present, there are only three units that issue 
such “blanket” certificates. There are two 
states where certificates issued by the state 
department are not valid in certain areas of 
those same states. 

Such exceptions as special requirements, 
“blanket certification”, and limits of accept- 
ance are clearly in the minority at the present 
time. 


OPINIONS OF TEACHER EDUCATION WORKERS 
AND PEOPLE OF OUTSTANDING 
REPUTATION IN EDUCATION 


Opinions of educational workers and 
leaders were polled for the purpose of giving 
more meaning to statements of current prac- 
tices and indicating the directions in which 
teacher education is likely to move. Repre- 
sentatives of the institutions employed in the 
first phase of the study made up one group 
of responses to some fundamental issues con- 
fronting teacher education. A second group 
was composed of people who have gained out- 
standing reputations in the educational field. 

The reactions on the instrument used to 
poll the opinions of people in the field were 
exceedingly varied. This characteristic ex- 
tended to randomness of the sample. Every 
area of the country was represented. The 
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heaviest response came from the central part 
of the nation due to the fact that all of the 
private and denominational institutions were 
drawn from this area. Practically every type 
and size of institution were represented. The 
group of people who have gained wide recog- 
nition included representatives of nearly all 
aspects of education. In the main, the reac- 
tions of the “experts” coincided with the re- 
actions of the active workers in teacher edu- 
cation. 

The six issues raised were: integrated 
courses in professional education, five year 
program of pre-service work, listing of 
courses from the professional education cur- 
ricula in order of value to the beginning 
teacher, increase of professional education, 
increase of general cultural education, and 
improvement of Student Teaching. A seventh 
question posed the problem of future im- 
provements for the whole field of teacher edu- 
cation. The responses may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. There is a strong feeling that integrated 
courses in education will grow more popular. 
They should not entirely displace the sepa- 
rate course work. 

2. Relatively few institutions have the five 
year programs for the preparation of high 
school teachers in operation. There is a lean- 
ing toward this as an ideal. 

3. Student Teaching was ranked first in 
terms of value to the beginning teacher. Edu- 
cational Psychology, Principles of Teaching, 
and Teaching of (the several subjects) had 
high frequencies of mention. 

4. Opinion is evenly divided on the matter 
of increasing the amount of professional edu- 
cation in the pre-service training. There is 
opposition to reducing the amount of general 
cultural training to achieve such an increase. 
Many of the proponents of increasing the pro- 
fessional education advocated the extension 
to a five year program. 

5. There is marked feeling that the general 
cultural training should be increased. Such 
an increase should not be made at the expense 
of professional education. 

6. There is genuine concern as to the im- 
provement of Student Teaching through such 
means as: 

a. improving the supervision of work 

b. extension to off-campus work 

c. setting up internships 
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d. 


e. 


f. 
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giving more of the student’s time and 
credit to Student Teaching 

integrating theory of professional educa- 
tion with the practical work 

extending experiences to include contacts 
in extra-curricular work and community 
study 


There was an exceedingly wide latitude 


of suggestions for the improvement of the 
whole field of teacher education. In spite of 


this, 


there were many who were concerned 


with similar approaches. 


b. 
¢. 


improving the selection of students to 
enter the program of teacher training 
establishing internship type of work 
broadening the undergraduate survey 
training through wider contact with aca- 
demic fields 


. less specialization within academic fields 


. instituting a follow-up service 
. the improvements upon Student Teach- 


ing mentioned above 


The above summary presents the central 
tendency of the opinions with respect to the 
issues raised. It might be well to consider the 


arguments on both sides of the above ques- 
tions as brought out by the implications of 
the reactions to the items. 


I. 
a. 


Integrated courses in education 


Arguments for: 

1. A unified whole program would 
achieve the ends of teacher training 
because it would be more functional. 

. Integrated courses would enable and 
promote the consideration of essen- 
tial aspects of the preparation as 
parts of the whole teaching position. 
This emphasizes the point that the 
entire teaching situation is of the 
greatest significance. Teachers do a 
whole complex job which cannot be 
approached as a series of isolated 
learnings. 


. Arguments against: 


1. Such administrative matters as the 
incapability of the faculty to handle 
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2. Integration is impractical if we try 
to compose an entire curriculum of 
integrated courses in education be- 
cause there are some courses that 
must be kept independent. Integra- 
tion, then, might be carried out with 
limits to certain areas. 

. Many have tried integrated courses in 
their professional curricula or have 
observed the trials of others and are 
not satisfied that integrated courses 
are wholly successful. 


II. Five year program 
a. Arguments for: 


1. Teaching is such a complex activity 
that more time is required to prepare 
teachers at the pre-service level than 
is now afforded. 

. Modern society expects more of its 
teachers in the way of professional 
competencies, academic background 
and general education. 

. The competition for the available 
teaching jobs will be so great as to 
demand additional pre-service train- 
ing as a selective factor and as a 
measure of increased quality of cre- 
dentials. 

. Standards are being raised for teacher 
certification as the result of pressures 
of public school systems, state de- 
partments of education, and people 
in the field. 


. Arguments against: 


1. Present shortages of teachers in most 
areas, the low salaries paid to teach- 
ers, and social prejudices prevent 
raising the minimum pre-service level 
of residence study. 

. Some centers have put the increase 
beyond the ordinary four years into 
practice and found that the fifth year 
is most profitable as a type of in- 
service training rather than pre- 
service. 

. Some schools are not equipped in 
staff, library, and other facilities to 
offer the additional work. 


III. Most significant courses: 

There is considerable evidence that the 
curriculum for the preparation of high school 
teachers of general academic subjects should 
be of the type that puts the stress on the 


this type of work, schedule difficul- 
ties, school administration indiffer- 
ence, and present certification re- 
tuirements oppose the move in the 
direction of integrated courses. 
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essentials that the teacher must know and be 
able to do while at work. In a sense, the 
practical courses are felt to be of greater 
value than the general theory courses. 


IV. Increased professional education: 


a. Arguments for: 

1. The courses that the prospective 
teacher takes should fit the teacher 
for his job. 

b: Arguments against: 

1. All the separate courses in education 
needed to prepare teachers are now 
included in the curricula, but they 
need revitalization in terms of the 
needs of the teachers, themselves. 

. The accumulation of credits in pro- 
fessional education does not neces- 
sarily determine the success of the 
teacher. 


V. Increase of general cultural education: 


a. Arguments for: 

1. Generally, the teachers of our high 
schools are not well rounded individ- 
uals, and more general education 
should contribute to this circum- 
stance to improve it. 

. Teaching ought to be enriched be- 
yond the mere dissemination of facts 
in the subject matter field. 

. For higher quality teaching, it is 
essential that the teacher bring his 
whole self to his work which implies 
that he should be more than a ter 
of content and professional practices. 

b. Arguments against: 

1. Too frequently, increase of general 
education implies the addition of 
more specialized academic courses. 


VI. Student Teaching: 


There is real interest in improving the en- 
tire service through means as discussed above. 
Attempts are sincere in the direction of 
approaching the real teaching situation in all 
of its aspects for those who expect to teach. 


VII. General suggestions: 

1. The breadth and point of emphasis of 
Suggestions and recommendations for 
the improvement of teacher education is 
exceedingly wide. 

2. There is real concern in the direction of 
revitalization of the entire curriculum 
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for the preparation of teachers including 
the professional, academic and general 
phases. 

. Efforts are being made to improve such 
administrative aspects of teacher educa- 
tion as the quality of the academic 
and professional faculty, certification re- 
quirements, the five year program, the 
placement service, and the selection of 
candidates for teacher training. 

. In-service contacts and preparation 
appear to be growing in popularity. 

. There seems to be a general lifting of 
standards of and for teaching and 
teachers. 


There were three points of rather notice- 
able controversy in the above set of issues. 
Should the amount of professional education 
now included in professional curricula be in- 
creased, left at present amounts, or be de- 
creased? Should the terminal residence re- 
quirements stand at four years or increase to 
five years? Should the present professional 
curriculum stand in the form of separate 
courses, placed in fewer integrated courses, 
or be approached as a mixture of the two? 


SECTION V 


SUMMARY, TRENDS, RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 


Pornts OF GENERALIZATION FROM THE 
THREE PHASES OF THIS STUDY AND 
THEIR RELATIONSHIPS TO 
OTHER STUDIES 


Similarity may be noted with respect to 
various statements of required professional 
curricula for the pre-service training of high 
school teachers. The analysis of practices in 
colleges and universities revealed that the six 
courses most frequently required were: 


1. Student Teaching 

. Educational Psychology 

. Principles of Teaching 

. General Psychology 

. Teaching of (the various subjects) 
. Principles of Secondary Education 


The courses most frequently prescribed by 
states’ certification laws for the initial high 
school teaching certificate are identical with 
the above list. Further, the ranking is the 
same with one exception. General Psychology 
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is ranked sixth in the summary of require- 
ments for certification. This would seem to 
indicate that there is considerable uniformity 
between the practices of institutions and cer- 
tifying authorities. The ranking of opinions 
of workers in teacher education and people of 
outstanding reputation in education with re- 
spect to most valuable courses for the begin- 
ning teacher produces a list of courses that 
very nearly coincides with the above set. 
There is agreement between the practices of 
schools and certifying agencies and the opin- 
ions of leaders in the field. The first six re- 
quired courses found by the National Survey 
of Teacher Education (1933) were the same 
as the above listing with one exception. At 
that time, History of Education was in sixth 
place. Principles of Secondary Education did 
not appear in the group of six. Since that 
time, Student Teaching moved from fourth 
place to first, and Principles of Teaching 
moved from fifth to third. General Psychol- 
ogy has dropped from second to fourth, and 
Teaching of (the several subjects) has gone 
from third to fifth. Current practices coincide 
with the Survey’s recommendation of a list of 
courses to be prescribed at the pre-service 
level. The list of required courses of the 
present is similar to the proposal of the Com- 
mission of Teacher Education (1944). They 
placed greater emphasis upon child study and 
community understanding than is apparent in 
the summary of current practices. They 
would maintain the content of present courses 
but change the basis of organization such that 
the titles would disappear. Principles of 
Teaching and Student Teaching would be 
retained as separate courses. 


Student Teaching is the most frequently 
prescribed course among colleges and univer- 
sities. It ranks first among those courses re- 
quired by certifying authorities. Leaders in 
the field feel that Student Teaching is the 
most valuable course to the beginning teacher. 
The course has grown steadily in popularity 
since the beginning of the century. Both, the 
National Survey on Teacher Education and 
the Commission on Teacher Education, 
stressed the importance of actual practice of 
theory in real situations. Modern writers no 
longer challenge its presence in the curricu- 
lum. Instead, their attention is devoted to the 
improvement of the experiences. Currently, 
emphasis is directed toward securing closer 
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integration between Student Teaching and 
other courses in the curriculum. 

The professional needs of all teachers is a 
point of common emphasis. Institutions tend 
to prescribe those courses that deal with the 
realities of teaching. Certification require- 
ments are quite specific in holding candidates 
responsible for an understanding of the 
aspects of the teaching position. Leaders in 
the field are interested in helping students to 
be good teachers although the opinions as to 
method for achieving the objective vary. The 
National Survey of Teacher Education (1933) 
advocated the type of curriculum that would 
produce skilled professional people as well as 
well rounded men and women. The Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education recognized that 
thorough mastery of fundamental professional 
attributes was of great importance. 

There is general appreciation of the fact 
that the training of teachers is not concluded 
with the graduation of the student from the 
pre-service curriculum. Colleges’ curricula are 
designed to meet the exigencies of the first 
teaching year. Many are instituting a follow- 
up service to continue to help their graduates 
to grow professionally. Most of the larger 
units have had graduate study programs for 
many years to facilitate further mastery. The 
majority of states have made provisions for 
expected improvement in teaching through 
means of advanced certificates beyond the 
initial one. Workers and writers in the field 
of education strongly advocate the establish- 
ment of sound in-service programs to achieve 
continuous growth. 

There is considerable diversity of practices, 
terminolgy and opinions in professional edu- 
cation. Some colleges’ curricula are well con- 
ceived toward the aim of the good teacher. 
Others are determined wholly by the terms 
of the state’s certification law with little 
thorough planning beyond the selection of 
textbooks to be employed in the courses. 
Some curricula are composed of eleven or 
twelve separate courses while others have 
been reduced to three or four. The same 
courses may be evaluated at two credits in 
one institution and six credits in another. The 
same course may have many different titles. 
Certification requirements vary greatly. One 
state may require twelve semester hours of 
professional education whereas another state 
requires twenty-four. One state requires five 
years of pre-service education and another re- 
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quires only three. Some states are quite spe- 
cific in the courses to be presented by the 
candidate while others allow him to make a 
selection from a broad list of possible choices. 
The terminology is widely varied. The opin- 
jons of educational workers differ greatly with 
respect to methods for producing a good 
teacher at the end of the pre-service period. 
There are those who feel that the integrated 
program of learnings is the only program. A 
number strongly support the separate course 
idea. Points of view vary considerably as to 
the merits of the theoretical courses or the 
practical courses. Some people would place 
the professional education work as the core 
around which the other phases of teacher edu- 
cation should be built. A few would like to 
see professional education reduced sharply in 
curricula. There are those who defend on- 
campus training schools and those who oppose 
them. General education for teachers means 
different things to different people. 

There has been a change in notions as to 
most valuable courses in the professional cur- 
ricula over the last 40 years. In 1903, heads 
of departments of education in twenty uni- 
versities ranked these courses as: History of 
Education, Educational Psychology, General 
Method, and Theory of Education. At the 
present time, the consensus of opinion on this 
matter lists these courses: Student Teaching, 
Educational Psychology, Principles of Teach- 
ing, and Teaching of (the several subjects). 
The second and third courses are the same, 
even to order. The first and fourth courses of 
the 1903 listing have been replaced by two 
courses that are commonly thought of as 
being of a practical nature. 


TRENDS 


There are several trends in professional 
education curricula for the training of high 
school teachers. Analyses of practices of col- 
leges and universities, certification require- 
ments, and opinions of leaders in the field 
seem to indicate the following: 


1. There has been a continuous differentia- 
tion of the subject matter of professional edu- 
cation into more and more separate courses 
since universities began to prepare high school 
teachers. The courses seem to be the result 
of increasingly careful study of the teacher’s 
job, the nature of learning and teaching, and 
the nature and needs of the child. 
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2. In recent years, there is increased in- 
terest in placing the significant topics of pro- 
fessional education into three or four large 
area courses. Through these, the whole com- 
plex act of teaching may be considered with 
reference to all the factors involved in 
teaching. 

3. There is marked movement toward in- 
creased quantity of pre-service education. 
This includes academic, general, and profes- 
sional types of training. 

4. There has been growing concern for 
broadening the base of professional education 
for high school teachers in order to make 
them better qualified to teach in the modern 
high school of smaller communities. 

5. Increased emphasis is being placed upon 
the development of professional competency 
of the prospective beginning teacher. 

6. There is increasing appreciation of the 
fact that learning to teach is a continuous 
process which must extend into the in-service 
period. Teacher training institutions are de- 
voting more and more attention to this type 
of training. 

7. There has been a steady growth of pop- 
ularity and emphasis on Student Teaching 
and actual classroom observation among in- 
stitutions training high school teachers. 
Theory of teaching and education are coming 
to be more closely integrated with Student 
Teaching. 

8. There is increased appreciation of the 
importance of personality improvement for 
the undergraduate. The teacher brings his 
whole being to his work, and he works as a 
whole person instead of a combination of aca- 
demic, general, and professional segments. 

9. Currently, the trend seems to be to im- 
prove curricula rather than extend them in 
terms of college credits. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Certain suggestions might be made toward 
the general improvement of teacher education 
as applied to the pre-service preparation of 
high school teachers. These recommendations 
are based upon the evidence that has been 
presented throughout the study. 

1. There is need in setting up curricula for 
the education of teachers to study the needs 
of teachers in the high schools. Such study 
should center upon the general and specific 
competencies that teachers need to carry on 
their work. Greater emphasis ought to be 
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placed upon the needs of teachers in the par- 
ticular region which the institution serves. 

2. There should be greater cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas between staff members, between 
departments, between institutions, between 
states, between regions, and between nations. 
The examination of the idea of others should 
breathe new life into the curriculum. 

3. Since it is a general judgment that stu- 
dents grow more effectively when they have 
had a part in curriculum planning, they 
should have such opportunities. Encourage 
them to analyze existing conditions and their 
own potentialities to the end of an improved 
teacher education curriculum. Authority and 
representation in voice ought to accompany 
responsibility. 

4. The curriculum should be so constructed 
as to meet the teacher’s needs in art and sci- 
ence of teaching. The majority of schools 
could well achieve the goal of a functional 
teacher education curriculum through making 
essential changes in the existing curriculum. 

5. The quantity and quality of general 
cultural education such as produces well 
rounded men and women should be increased 
for the enhanced values to the children with 
whom the teacher works. The general educa- 
tion aspects of the professional and academic 
education should be exploited. 

6. Student Teaching is felt to be the most 
valuable single course in the present profes- 
sional education offerings when given under 
appropriate conditions and integrated with 
theory. The experiences commonly found in 
this course should be extended to include 
teaching in real circumstances. This implies 
opportunities in extra-classroom learnings 
such as extra-curricular duties, community 
activities, administrative relationships, coun- 
selling, and faculty teamwork. Further, it is 
implied that perfect coordination of theory, 
the best of supervision, and the clearest 
understanding of objectives will prevail in 
such a program. 

7. The unification of all teacher education 
aspects of institutions is advocated. Students 
will be more conscious of their entry into a 
profession if existing departmental barriers 
are broken down. This is consistent with our 
modern emphasis upon the teacher as being 
a whole person. \ 

8. Since there is common feeling that part 
of existing courses are non-essential, let us in 
teacher education admit that there is some 
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wasted time in some of the professional edu- 
cation courses. If the topic is important, it 
should be considered at such length as will 
produce mastery. If it is irrelevant, it should 
be deleted from the program. 

9. The consensus of opinion among teacher 
education leaders is that fifteen to twenty 
semester hours of professional education is 
adequate at the pre-service level. It follows 
that this phase of the total program must be 
exceedingly well planned in order to make 
every moment of highest significance. 

10. Inasmuch as teacher education is em- 
phasizing a thorough foundation in the work 
of the teacher, college personnel engaged in 
teacher education should at all times be thor- 
oughly familiar with the problems of the 
modern high school teacher. 

tr. At such time as present shortages are 
alleviated, it would seem advisable to extend 
our minimum formal education requirements 
for permanent certification to five years of 
collegiate work. The fifth year may be of 
either the pre-service or in-service type. 
Although formal education does not make the 
teacher, necessarily, it serves to provide 
greater breadth of background. Additional 
experiences with experts should enable the 
teacher to better understand the children 
with whom he works toward the development 
of each child to his full capacity. 

12. Although there are many weaknesses 
in absolute uniformity, some effort should be 
directed toward minimal standardization of 
certification requirements, course titles, pro- 
fessional education for the several states. 

13. Agencies in teacher education need to 
constantly evaluate and re-evaluate their 
efforts to produce well qualified teachers. 
Conditions in the social sciences including 
education, change so rapidly that without 
such vigilance, programs might soon come to 
be ineffective. 

14. Scientific method needs to be applied 
to teacher education to a greater extent. 
Changes in curricula should be based upon 
tested hypotheses rather than the desires of 
some one individual. Much of the profes- 
sional education of high school teachers is 
yet a frontier for research workers. 

\ SuccEsTIONS FoR FURTHER RESEARCH 

The study here reported has brought to 
light a number of problems in the area of 
teacher education that would merit investi- 
gation. 
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1. A true picture of the required curricula 
for the pre-service training of high school 
teachers in terms of specific experiences for 
students ought to be made. Such a study must 
include a detailed analysis of at least the 
most frequently required courses. Items for 
consideration within each course might in- 
clude topics covered, time spent, type of ex- 
periences, and other pertinent aspects. The 
author of this study intends to carry on his 
work in this direction. 

2. It would seem reasonable to repeat this 
study periodically to observe the changes that 
have taken place and to check trends in 
teacher education. 

3. Studies might very profitably be made 
of the academic requirements for certification. 
One phase of the investigation might well 
deal with the correlation of such requirements 
with actual need for such learnings on the 
part of high school teachers. 

4. From time to time, several studies have 
been made of the Student Teaching opportu- 
nities and experiences as provided by selected 
groups of schools. The course seems to be 
changing annually in some way in various 
schools. The status throughout the country 
might well be determined. Important trends 
from observations should be reported for the 
benefit of all teacher training institutions. 

5. The experiences of such states as Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington in the matter 
of five years of pre-service education for high 
school teachers of general academic subjects 
ought to be analyzed in detail for the profit 
of other states who are contemplating the 
move in that direction. 

6. A number of excellent studies have been 
made as to the qualities essential for highest 
teaching efficiency. Such studies need to be 
continued and their scope made more inclu- 
sive. 

7. A technique for selection of candidates 
for teacher training curricula ought to be 
evolved that would bring the right people into 
the profession. 

8. The teaching job analyses are now well 
out of date. If teacher education curricula are 
to be planned in accordance with the real 
needs of teachers, the profession has great 
need for knowledge as what the job of the 
teacher actually is. 

_9. Better evaluation instruments and tech- 
niques need to be developed in order to more 
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adequately check student growth toward the 
goal of the high school teacher. 

10. New hypotheses in teacher education 
need experimental verification. Much more 
creativeness is necessary at all points. 
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